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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





BECKON US UPWARD. 


BY H. BONAR, 


Beckon us upwara, ever-soaring clouds, 

That gleam like fringes of these curtaining skics! 
Beckon us up, aud as ye beckon, draw, 

O draw us upward, and we shall arise. 


Beckon us upward, ye sky-loving peaks, 
Whose home is far above these vales of sin; 
*Tis earth around us; but beyond these breaks 

A light which bids us rise and enter in. 


The sun is on your heights, and from those clits 
It speaks to us of love and glory there, 

Like some fresh, joyous angel that alights 
To call us upward to the good and fair. 


coo 
HOME AND ITS DEFENDERS. 


It is pleasant to think that after all, the 
home is not to be relinquished without a 
struggle, however invaded by Greek or 
undermined by Chemistry. ‘Strike for 
your altars and your fires!” said lately to 
each other the old-fashioned divines and 
the new-fashioned men of science; and 
though Rey. Dr. Dix may lower his flag, 
the Popular Science Monthly still holds out 
against innovations, and reproves its late 
ally for his indisereet concessions. ‘*He 
has missed a great opportunity” it thinks 
‘for putting female education upon a high- 
er and more rational basis.” Poor Dr. Dix. 

Leaving that unhappy man to his fate, let 
us ask what ‘*the claims of the home as an 
object of scientific thonght’” may mean. 
These last words seem to uplift the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly's demand above the 
merely material plane; and let us do it no 
injustice. To make as good buckwheat 
cakes as aunt Dinah; to sweep a room like 
neat-handed Phillis; these can hardly be 
said to come within the domain of cultivat- 
ed thought, nor on the other hand are they 
inconsistent in it. To associate cultivated 
thought with a household is to recognize 
intellectual interests, and when they are 
once admitted, the higher education in its 
ordinary sense, appears to be vindicated. 
Iean perfectly understand the man who 
thinks that a woman should not know how 
to read and write; I can understand the 
Frenchman who thought a woman sufti- 
ciently well educated when she knew 
enough to put on her own clothes instead 
of her husband’s; but it is very hard to 
know what a person means who speaks of 
‘home as an object of cultivated thought” 
and yet does not see that all real cultiva- 
tion helps create the home, and that no 
real cultivation can be out of place in it. 

For home means, in the modern sense, 
not merely the nest where the body and the 
heart may grow, but where the brain re- 
ceives its shaping. With the Greeks and 
fomans it was otherwise. When we com- 
pare the public and the private buildings 
of Athens or of Pompeii, we find that the 
real life of the people was in the public 
square, the temple or the senate-house ; 
home was a place for eating and sleeping. 
The art of printing has changed all that; 
the book and the newspaper feed the intel- 
lect at home. Woman as the mistress of 
home,must conform herself to this changed 
condition; were it only for her children’s 
sake, she must be the indoor source of 
their mental as well as their bodily and af- 
fectional life. It does very well for the 
South-Sea Islander to have for a proverb 

“Tf strong is the frame of the mother 

The son will give laws to the people,”’ 
—because he spoke of a people who could 
not read; but for a people who have learn- 
ed to read, the brain of the mother must 
also be strong. 

The writer may be somewhat biassed on 
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this subject, but as he—owing to the early 
death of a father—received all his own 
early intellectual stimulus and moulding 
at the hands of thoughtful and educated 
women, he can hardly count that a real 
home which does not recognize such influ- 
ences. No doubt there have been many 
men of strong intellectual tastes who have 
grown up entirely without maternal aid, 
but was there ever one such who did not 
regret it? We have a good sample of the 
purely masculine type of training, with 
the utter obliteration of the maternal side, 
in the autobiography of John Stuart Mill; 
and a dreary and ghostly childhoodit ex- 
hibits. It is needless to discuss the ques- 
tion whether the majority of intellectual 
men have had mothers of similar tenden- 
cies; it is sufficient for the argument to 
point out that a great many have had. 

, Une of the most eminent of our younger 
men of science,—a man who has already 
held some of the most important scientific 
posts in the country and who would, but 
for these especial aptitudes, have been al- 
most as eminent in literature as in science 
—owes, in my judgment, his whole career 
to the direct influence of his mother. In 
his childhood she took him regularly on 
certain afternoons in the week, to a great 
Museum of Natural History, and devoted 
herself with. him under a competent in- 
structor, to a regular course of training, 
and so established the tastes and methods 
which have ruled his life. Was she not as 
directly in the course of home-duty as if 
she had spent her life in darning stockings 
and answering ‘I don’t know, dear; ask 
your father” to every sensible question of 
her little boy? For the chances would be 
that the father would—for want of intellec- 
tual companionship—be no more fitted to 
answer a child's questions than herself; 
and in this particular case, moreover, the 
father was not living. It is also to be ob- 
served that the mother in this case did not 
forget to darn the stockings and had a 
marked talent for cooking, as I can per- 
sonally testify. 

In such a case—or inthe many cases where 
women have reared men intellectually as 
well as physically—a better early educa- 
tion would not have harmed, but have 
helped: them. They would have made 
fewer mistakes, have guided their children 
better and have given a larger horizon to 
the lives of their children. ‘They accom- 
plished much, but it was in spite of their 
limitations. Now that their limitations 
are being removed, it is the homes that 
will be the gainers and not merely the 
women. 7. W. BB. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL SUCCESS. 


The thirty-fourth annual announcement 
of the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania lies on my table, a welcome guest. 
For thirty-four consecutive years this col- 
lege has sent out these testimonies to the 
success of the institution,and for the same 
number of years its graduates, a still great- 
er testimony to the success of women in 
the medical profession, have gone out to 
meet and win the arguments of woman's 
fitness for such a career. 

The theory of the founders of this col- 
lege that women could and should practice 
medicine has been severely tested and 
proved to be well grounded. The success 
of the alumni has confirmed the faith of 
the struggling few who contended for the 
college through its early struggles. But 
eternal right can not be crushed by man’s 
misdirected power. It is only developed, 
clarified and transfused by the storm. It 
is now no longer a question whether wom- 
an can succeed in the practice of medicine. 
She does succeed. The testimony of multi- 
tudes await her, while the income reported 
by the alumni of this college varies from 
smaller sums all the way up to $20,000. 
The last amount is acknowledged by sever- 
al women. 

The graduates of this college are practic- 
ing medicine in our large cities, in smaller 
towns, and in foreign countries. ‘The sup- 
ply does not exceed the demand, as it has 
so long done in the past, when few posi- 
tions, and those of small income, were open 
to women. When women enter the same 
profession with men,having won their way 
with greater difficulty than men, they de- 
serve greater praise. The women who led 
the way in the medical profession had not 
only public prejudice to overcome, but pri- 
vate perplexities to surmount. Some of 
them have borrowed money to meet the 
expense of their professional education,and 
have repaid it, beside caring for a family 
or relatives. But none of those things van- 
quished their zeal. They have endured 
nobly, and to-day, with their honors thick 














upon them, we are glad to see others enter 
the same ranks. 

But the hopes of the originators of this 
college were not without precedent. Wom- 
en have held high positions in the profes- 
sion in centuries past. Ancient history re- 
cords occasional instances of woman’s suc- 
cess in this profession, while Mythology 
tells us that there existed a general belief 
in woman’s capacity in this department. 
The Egyptians confided the health of the 
people to Isis, and the Romans entrusted 
the same toJuno. Esculapius is represent- 
ed as having students of both sexes, and 
his daughter, Hygeia, was learned in medi- 
cine. Aspasia was distinguished for her 
medical writings, and in a later century 
women were distinguished as teachers in 
the famous school of Salerno. About one 
hundred years ago (1774) Anna Morandi 
Mazzolini died at Bologna, where she had 
acquired renown as a lecturer on Anatomy 
in the University. These facts in the early 
and later experience of women in the prac- 
tice of medicine are stimulating to those 
just entering the profession, and should en- 
courage those who are looking for a career 
in life to consider this work before enter- 
ing one of lower rank. 

The profession is not full. There is room 
for all who will enter it. We make an 
especial plea to teachers who have reached 
the highest ranks and aim higher. At the 
same time we feel anxious to have those 
who choose this career remember the 
words of Daniel Webster, **There is always 
room at the top.” Many of the women of 
the Pennsylvania College were previously 
graduated from different literary colleges 
and rank high for scholarship. One of 
these, Dr. Arminta V. Scott, of Philadel- 
phia, has been highly complimented by 
having an article which was solicited of her 
for publication in a medical journal of that 
city, copied by a London (Eng.) medical 
journal. BE. J.B. 

Geneva, N. Y. 
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A WOMAN’S PAPER IN DRESDEN. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, JULY 5, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The deep interest for our sex shown in 
every number of your JOURNAL, a sub- 
seriber to which 1 have been for years, in- 
duces me to say that I am the editor of the 
Fiirs Haus, a weekly paper published in 
Dresden. My paper is devoted to women 
and their home-interests. The idea of in- 
structing by an exchange of experiences 
between housewives has found a lively 
echo in Germany and elsewhere. 

Our paper, founded last October, had 
therefore already attained in April a circu- 
lation of 15,000. Our principal work is to 
assist the exchange of opinions among 
housewives, and to bring such subjects to 
the attention of our readers as need the 
advice of experienced men. For this pur- 
pose we have secured as co-workers emi- 
nent savans, artists, teachers, physicians, 
and technical men of industry. 

Fiirs Haus will bring all the latest im- 
provements in the management of the 
household to the knowledge of its patrons, 
and will show where savings can be made. 
The advantage which housewives will de- 
rive from this must certainly warrant the 
small expense which the subscription in- 
volves. Kitchen and cellar. sleeping-room, 
nursery, dining and living-room, wash- 
room and garret, court-yard and garden, 
as well as the artistic embellishment of 
the house, will equally attract the atten- 
tion of our sisters. ‘To the care of hus- 
band, and bodily and mental education of 
children, their work and amusement, we 
shall tenderly devote ourselves. We shall 
assist in bringing up the daughters for a 
home, and shall aid them to Deautify it. 

We also give our advice to the great 
number of sisters to whom a home of their 
own is not granted. The search for and 
recommendation of new fields of labor for 
unmarried women, as well as the exten- 
sion of older fields, will be one of our 
principal tasks. Our purpose will be at- 
tained if all our readers will enter into 
personal correspondence with us. JFiirs 
Haus perceives the fact that so many girls 
of the better classes, condemned to the 
unmarried state, are incapable to stand 
upon their own feet; and points to the ne- 
cessity that girls should, like boys, be 
brought up to certain vocations. , Our in- 
vestigations make it evident that the num- 
ber of female teachers is becoming more 
and more numerous. We therefore warn 
against preparing for such employment, 
and recommend, as more certain, some 
other one. 

Should not the idea of exchanging ex- 
periences with their sisters in the old home, 
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through the columns of Fiirs Haus, be pleas- 
ant for German-American housewives? 
We hope that housewives on this and the 
other side of the Atlantic will help us in 
the work just begun, and we will thank 
you for communicating this to your read- 
ers. CLARA V. STUDNITZ. 
—e-o-o—__—_—_ 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN IOWA. 


Des MOINEs, Iowa, JULY 13, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The three political parties in this State 
have held their conventions and placed 
their platforms and candidates before the 
people. 

An extract from the report of the Suf- 
frage meeting held in this city after the 
Democrats and Republicans had held their 
conventions, will serve to show the feel- 
ing manifested by the patient women who 
have upheld the principle of equal rights 
for all humanity for many years, and will 
continue to do so while they live. At the 
July meeting of the Polk County Woman 
Suffrage Association 

Deep regret, not to say indignation, was 
expressed that the great conventions of 
two political parties recently held in the 
city could find time to express opinions as 
to temperance, cattle disease, trade, rail- 
roading, polygamy, etc., etc., and yet not 
a word for the great and increasing de- 
mand of the women of Iowa for their 
rights under the principles of our govern- 
ment. Twenty years ago, they were told 
to wait. ‘This is the negro’s time.” Now 
again they are told to wait. ‘This is the 
drunkard’s time.” 

The Greenback party held their Conven- 
tion July 11, and incorporated the fol- 
lowing resolutions in their platform : 

13. We demand equal political rights 
for all men and women. 

14. The manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors as a beverage should be 
prohibited, and the will of the people as 
expressed at the non-partisan election of 
June 27, 1882, be respected and carried 
out; and we arraign the present executive 
of the State for permitting the will of the 
people to be overthrown. 

These two resolutions were received with 
great enthusiasm. 

A lady of Des Moines County was nom- 
inated for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Miss Canfield, the nominee 
for State Superintendent, was introduced 
to the Convention. The lady, who has a 
good, sensible look, spoke very gracefully ; 
said she was gratified by the declaration 
for woman’s rights in the platform, and 
thanked the Convention for it and for the 
nomination, in behalf of her sex. 

If the Republican party had made a de- 
mand as,clear and strong for equal rights 
as the thirteenth resolution of the Green- 
back party, it would have been received 
by their delegates with equal enthusiasm. 
But the leaders had not the courage to do 
0. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 
a 
THE CAUSE IN TEXAS. 


BONHAM, FANNIN CO., TEXAS, 
July 18, 1883. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

To-day I send youa Galveston News of 
the 12th ult., which contains an article 
that indieates a spirit of justice in one of 
our favorite Texas papers. The Nevs is 
read by all the notable men in the State, 
and should it neither oppose nor ridicule 
the movement, it would be a powerful ed- 
ucator. 

Since first 1] wrote, I have made some in- 
quiries as to the feeling on the subject, and 
have learned that among farmers there is 
leniency, to say the least. Among women 
I notice an uneasiness to discuss the sub- 
ject at all. I have spoken to several young 
teachers; they are timid; and they fear if 
they favored it a loss of popularity and the 
stigma of **strong-mindedness.” 

Our last Legislature did nothing special- 
ly for woman. Land is still to be had in 
large and smalltracts. Would not women 
with some small means do well to club to- 
gether, buy a tract, and commence some 
industry? Ido not mean cotton-raising ; 
that only pays the speculator, not the 
poor farmer. Canning small fruits, and 
pecan groves, raising geese for feathers, 
dairies, Bois d° are timber, will soon be in 
demand the world over. Whilst I do not 
depreciate work in art for women, that is 
too precarious, not positive enough. Lit- 
erature is well enough for some, but a 
full smokehouse and good crops are better 
for the many. Sheep and poultry raising 
also would be suitable, and whilst men 
reach out for bolder speculations, women 
could learn the industries called small, but 
which are very important and safe. Bee- 
raising is easy here, and pays well. Sue- 
cess in business of any kind is convincing 
with many men, and might assist in mak- 
ing new friends for the cause. An old 
resident of this State, Harvey Cooper, au- 
thorized me to add his name to the peti- 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Grace A. OLIVER is to edit the 
‘*Life of Theodore Parker” which Cupples, 
Upham & Co. will soon publish. 


Dr. Lizzie Hess is a graduate of the 
Iowa State University Medical School, and 
has a large practice in the city of her alma 
mater. 


Miss AGNES EMERY won the Howland 
prize,at the Commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, for the best essay on Civil 
Service Reform. 

Mrs. A. F. SrsLey,of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has begun the publication of a little tem- 
perance paper called the Register, of which 
she is also editor. 

Miss SUSAN B. ANTHONY returns from 
Europe in August. She will begin work 
immediately on the third volume of the 
woman suffrage history. 


Dr. MARY Kortz, of Des Moines, Ia., 
has a fine practice, and is doing much for 
the cause of woman by her thorough and 
earnest work in her profession. 


Mrs. EMMA Mont McRAg, of Muncie, 
Ind.,prominently identified with the public 
schools in that city, has been engaged as 
Principal of the New Castle High School. 


Mrs. R. A. Morrirt, the Rushville, Ind., 
elocutionist, will take an advanced course 
in elocution this summer, in Chicago, pre- 
paratory to the organization of a Shakes- 
pearian class in the fall. 


Mrs. ABIGAIL Scott DuNtway is writ- 
ing a remarkable serial story for her pa- 
per, the New Northwest, at Portland, Ore- 
gon, in which she develops certain phases 
of woman's rights and wrongs with great 
vigor. 


Miss A. W. FIELDE has prepared a dic- 
tionary of the Swatow dialect, the first 
work of its kind ever published. She has 
been missionary to Swatow, China, for the 
past four years, and is at present visiting 
Ameri¢éa. . 

EMMA SCHUMM, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has published in the 
Chicago Radical Review and printed in 
pamphlet form two very sensible essays, 
entitled ‘*‘A Woman's View on the Woman 
Question.” 


PROF. ALICE DOWNEY, of the prepara- 
tory department of Asbury University, 
has resigned her position. It is thought 
that her sister, Prof. Annie Downey, for 
some time engaged in an Iowa college,will 
be her successor. 

Miss GERTRUDE FROMHOLTZ, formerly 
teacher of German in the Indianapolis pub- 
lic schools, and a graduate from the “In- 
diana Kindergarten Training School,” has 
accepted a responsible position in the Xen- 
ia, Ohio, High School. 


Mrs. ELLEN MALENGRO, the matron of 
the Jeffersonville Pest House, has contract- 
ed for two years to keep the house and 
grounds in order, take care of the patients, 
and to attend to the conveyance of patients 
and the burying of the dead. 


Dr. HARRIET L. HARRINGTON has re- 
turned from Ann Arbor, Michigan, where 
she graduated in Pharmacy and Medicine 
with honor, and will now go tothe New 
England Hospital, on Codman Ave., for a 
year’s practice, after which we hear she 
will probably settle in Boston, her native 
place. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGAR gave the Fourth 
of July oration ata grand celebration of 
foremothers’ day, at Orion, Ill. Mrs. M. 
E. Holmes, of Galva, presided. The suf- 
frage ®ocieties of Orion and Rural united 
to honor the mothers whose share in the 
colonial history was as indispensable as 
that of the men, but who seldom are even 
mentioned. 


Mrs. JULIA A. SABINE, of Colorado 
Springs, Col., is the agent of the Insurance 
Co. of North America and also of the Penn- 
sylvania Fire Insurance Co. Yet while 
thus acting in a business capacity indepen- 
dent of her husband, no one who knows 
them supposes that they have, quarrelled, 
or that their domestic peace is in any way 
imperilled. 


ANNIE WILLIAMS, some years ago, left 
Batavia, N. Y., where she had been in the 
habit of sewing for three and four shil- 
lings per day. She went to Chicago and 
sometimes has received five dollars per day 
for cutting, fitting, and superintending the 
work of others. By industry, and the 


wise investment of her money, she has ac- 
cumulated some eight thousand dollars, 





tioners for suffrage. J. MICHELLY. 


and this‘summer takes a trip to Europe. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 

We copy the following interesting his- 
tory of Oberlin College, its establishment 
and growth, its long and noble struggle 
against poverty, and the observance of 
its Semi-Centennial Anniversary, from the 
Boston Sunday Herald: 

To the Editor of the Herald: 

The establishment and subsequent suc- 

cess of Oberlin College are curious and re- 
markable facts. In the spring of 1832 two 
young men, John G. Shipherd and Philo 
», Stewart, the one born in New York 
and the other in Connecticut, moved by a 
desire to educate ministers and teachers 
for work in the great West and for mis- 
sionaries to foreign lands, selected the site 
now known as Oberlin for the establish- 
ment of an institution where this desire 
could be carried out. It was then a wild- 
erness covered with beach and maple 
trees—flat area, with a stiff clay soil. It 
was in the township of Russia, Lorain 
County. ‘The proprietors of the southern 
portion of the township had offered 500 
acres of this land, on certain conditions, 
for educational purposes. Here was a 
possible chance to begin the desired insti- 
tution. Mr. Shipherd and Mr. Stewart 
were living in Elyria, eight, miles distant. 
The road once surveyed was now a mass 
of tangled brush. ‘Through this they 
made their way, and at what is now a cor- 
ner of the college square and the main 
street the two young men “tied their 
horses to atree and knelt under another 
in prayer for divine guidance.” ‘The beau- 
tiful elm that now stands in that corner is 
believed to be the tree under which the 
decision was made to establish Oberlin 
College, and is called *‘the historie elm.” 
But there was no money and no land really 
in possession. ‘The only wealth was the 
great purpose; the only power the press- 
ing need of the institution they proposed. 
Mr. Shipherd at once started on horseback 
for New Haven, Ct., where he arrived in 
about two weeks. He applied at once to 
some-large holders of wild land in Ober- 
lin, and boldly asked for a gift of 500 
acres for ‘*‘a manual labor school.” This 
was given after some delay, in the hope of 
selling 5,000 acres, on which Mr. Shipherd 
would receive one dollar an acre for sell- 
ing, and thus have 85,000 to carry on his 
plans. To secure colonists of the right 
stamp, and to inspire them with the true 
idea of the enterprise, they were asked to 
subscribe to a covenant which was worthy 
of saintsand martyrsinanyage. It bound 
the colony to the college, so that they have 
been one in spirit and in interest ever 
since. 

It would exceed the limits of this article 
to describe in detail the work of founding 
the college, which was called “Oberlin,” 
for John Frederic Oberlin, a German pas- 
tor of Eastern France, who had devoted 
his life to elevating the people of his par- 
ish. At first it was called simply an ‘in- 
stitute.” It was for manual labor. It 
was for poor young men and women who 
would gladly work to earn their education. 
It would exclude no one on account of 
color or sex. ‘The vote of Mr. Shipherd 
opened the door to colored students, and 
it was he who made a prominent object 
of the institute “the elevation of fe- 
male character, by bringing within the 
reach of the misjudged and neglected sex 
all the instructive privileges which have 
hitherto unreasonably distinguished the 
leading sex from theirs.”’ ‘Thus the doors 
of this young college were opened to wom- 
en and negroes on the same terms with 
white men. 

The first building was “Slab Hall,” as 
rustic and as useful as slabs could make 
it. The students who came were earnest 
men and women of mature age, and main- 
ly one in spirit with the founders. Mrs. 
Shipherd and Mrs. Stewart took their full 
share in the enterprise, rounding the whole 
plan and all its details with their thought 
and view. The good sense and wisdom of 
these women were added to those of the 
men, with the best results, as the history 
of the college has shown ever since. 

The anti-slavery agitation had sent the 
students of Lane Seminary, where the 
question could not be discussed, to Ober- 
lin, where there was free speech. Among 
these were Theodore D. Weld, John Mor- 
gan and others, men of ability who were 
a great acquisition to the young institu- 
tion. The right men and women seemed 
to come to the right places. Poverty and 
hard work at Oberlin went hand in hand 
with elevated purpose and noble living. 
Faculty and students worked with their 
hands. Men and women who have held 
high places since then, shared} the daily 
drudgery which always attends human 
existence. Gen. J. D. Cox, who, as a 
general in the army, as Governor of Ohio, 
and as Secretary of the Interior, has an 
honored name, was an Oberlin student, 
and, while there, made the crackers which 
served for breakfast with crust coffee on 
Sunday mornings. Rey. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell washed dishes. All the women 
students worked for three cents an hour 
and boarded themselves. Men had six 
cents and eight cents an hour. 

The idea had not taken root that it was 
worth while to educate women. Hence 
those who went to Oberlin often went 
against the wishes of friends who would 
have given them bountiful supplies of 
money for ‘‘any womanly purpose,” but 
would not give a cent to promote their ed- 
ucation. But the Oberlin girls had the 
spirit of its founders. One daughter of a 

ch man sold the silk that was for dresses, 
and used the money to clothe her mind. 
Others took in washing for 37 1-2 cents a 
dozen, and others, with the same spirit, 
worked their way through college. 

Fifty years have gone by, and now Ober- 
lin celebrates its semi-centennial. It in- 
vited all its old students to return for a 
grand jubilee, and they came like doves to 
their windows, some from thousands of 
miles, from the islands of the sea, from 
heathen lands—all from posts of duty. 
The student who in the earlier days felled 
the trees and shared the hard conditions of 
that time, with those who ten or twenty 
years later had left the college and the 
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colony still struggling with poverty, re- 
turned to find a thriving town, with well- 
built houses, with handsome grounds, an 
abundance of beautiful trees, fine churches 
and stores, good sidewalks, and all that 
indicates prosperity. 

The college square, which had its one 
solitary building, Tappan Hall, is now 
shaded with fine trees, and filled with the 
requisite college buildings and a church. 
Council Hall, which is tor the theological 
students, would be an ornament to any 
place. The old ‘ladies’ boarding-house” 
has given place to a handsome brick build- 
ing. Just opposite this is the ladies’ so- 
ciety hall, now in process of building A 
soldiers’ monument stands where the old 
chapel stood. Searcely a trace is left of 
the original Oberlin. Elderly men and 
women who were students there thirty. 
forty or fifty years ago, now returned to 
the jubilee, wandered about to find the 
Oberlin they knew. c 
Tappan Hall Square is the only spot that 
has even a suggestion of it. The old Ober- 
lin was poverty-stricken in all its depart- 
ments. ‘The Oberlin of to-day is well-to- 
do, with a college of commanding influence 
and increasing prosperity. It was fitting 
to call back the students to celebrate the 
fiftieth year as a jubilee. 

‘lo prepare for this the men of the col- 
lege classes each gave two days to the 
building of an immense *‘auditorium”™ that 
would seat 4,000 people. This huge build- 
ing (open at the sides) was crowded day 
after day by students, drawn thither by 
love and honor for their alma mater. Ober- 
lin gave itself up to hospitality, as Phila- 
delphia did at the time of the Centennial. 
The jubilee lasted a week, and, except on 
Sunday, the exercises began at o'clock 
in the morning and continued in one form 
or another without abatement of interest 
at different sessions all day and evening. 
During the whole time nothing occurred 
to mar the harmony of the occasion. There 
was no smoking. ‘There never is in Ober- 
lin. There was norum-drinking. Liquor 
is not allowed to be sold in Oberlin. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to do it, but 
the college and the citizens are a unit in 
their opposition to it; so there was quiet 
and order on all these jubilee days. 

Beginning with ‘Thursday, June 28th, 
Commencements of the various depart- 
ments were had on successive days. Co- 
education has not in the least destroyed 
the good manners, good looks, or good 
health of the students. The young women, 
neatly dressed in white, took their diplo- 
mas with maidenly modesty, while the 
young men also took theirs with manly 
grace. One of the young women, in her 
rraduation speech, entitled ‘The Coming 
Voman,” said: ‘*She will not be governed 
without her consent,” and she was ap- 
plauded. ‘For downright scholarship,” 
said one of the professors, ‘the women 
students do excel the young men.” ‘The 
long-wanted proof of equal capacity ap- 
pears whenever there is a chance for it. 

Class reunions followed the Commence- 
ments of each day. It was curious to see 
the elderly men and women scrutinize 
faces to find, under the gray hair and 
among the wrinkles, traces of the light- 
hearted and youthful students who were 
their classmates thirty, forty, or fifty years 
ago. Exclamations of surprise, incredu- 
lity and joy were heard on every side, as 
some old person recognized another. One 
woman declared that her class had “all 
come back old women, and they all wanted 
cups of tea.”’ But the younger graduates 
were there, still fresh, to enjoy the remem- 
brance of college days. 

The baccalaureate sermon of*the Presi- 
dent. James H. Fairchild, on **The Provi- 
dential Aspect of the Oberlin Enterprise,” 
drew an audience that filled the great au- 
ditorium to its utmost. The 4,000 seats 
were filled and many were standing. It 
was a remarkable sermon. Eyes not used 
to tears grew moist at the recital of the 
brave, prolonged struggle which had made 
Oberlin what it is. President Fairchild 
is a man of pleasing manners, simple, 
but dignified. His face is a benediction, 
and, without disparaging others, it is safe 
to say that he is the far-seeing and central 
power of the College. A pleasant recep- 
tion was had at his house, given by the 
Conservatory of Music to Mr. and ‘Mrs. 
Warner, who have donated the means for 
its new building. Ex-President and Mrs. 
Hayes were there, Gen. J. D. Cox, James 
Munroe, Mrs. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, and many others. ’ 

But the great jubilee day was reserved 
for the Fourth of July. This was held in 
the “auditorium,” which was again filled. 
The flag the Oberlin soldiers carried in 
the war was hung over the platform, 
while a profusion of flowers and plants, 
over which a fountain played, graced one 
end of it. On the platform sat Prof. John 
Morgan, who came from Lane Seminary in 
the beginning, and remained with it until 
very lately. Oberlin owes much to him as 
one of her noblest and best men. The 
oldest graduates filled the platform. The 
address of welcome was made by Presi- 
dent Fairchild, of the class of °88; the ju- 
bilee address by Gen. J. D. Cox, of the 
class of °51; ‘*The Colony and the College,” 
by Rev. William H. Ryder, of the class of 
66; “Oberlin and Women,” by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, of the class of “47. ‘Future Work 
of Oberlin,” by Prof. Judson Smith, of the 
class of °63. Gov. Foster, of Ohio, gave 
the closing address, after which the great 
audience moved out for a few moments 
that arrangements might be made for re- 
freshments; and then 2,000 people, class 
with class, sat together to partake of the 
ample lunch. The present students, with 
charming grace, acted as waiters. This 
last repast at which many of those present 
will ever sit together was, but for that 
fact, altogether pleasant. How many tales 
of the old time were told! How much of 
what has appre since! The Conserva- 
tory of Music gave the oratorio of ‘‘Eli- 
jah” on the two last evenings, and the Ju- 
bilee was ended. 

There are now upwards of 1,400 students 
in Oberlin. They come from fifty-three 
States, Territories, and foreign countries. 
Co-edueation has proved an essential good, 
and has been better than a police in pro- 


They looked in vain. ° 








moting good order. The admission of 
colored students to the ladies’ boarding 
hall and to the table has sometimes made 
a ripple of discontent. In that case Mrs. 
A. A. F. Johnson, the Principal, whose 
good judgment and well-poised character 
eminently fit her for her place, has left her 
own table to sit with the colored students. 
This quiet rebuke has been enough, and at 
present there is no trouble on account of 
color. The good order which prevailed 
without police, was a great credit to Oberlin. 
It was a comfort to look everywhere and 
not encounter tobacco-smoke, and this was 
the case even at the railroad station, where 
a crowd waited for hours for a delayed 
train. At Oberlin rowdyismis unknown; 
a drunken student was never seen. The 
history of this college for fifty years shows 
the wisdom and the safety of recognizing 
equal human rights, irrespective of sex or 
color. LUCY STONE. 
“oe 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY VS. WOMEN. 


PARIs, JUNE 23, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I send you hereunder a translation of an 
article which appeared lately in the news- 
paper La Citoyenne, on a subject likely to 
interest your readers, because it relates to 
a prize founded by one of your country- 
women, Mrs. Botta. LEON GIRAUD, 

10 Faubourg Montmartre, Paris, France. 
WOMAN BEFORE THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

The French Academy has just had a dis- 
cussion and made a decision which it is 
well to submit to the public as proving the 
opinions of our official bodies,and of a great 
many members of the sex that governs 
women, 

We must go back a little in order to un- 
derstand the full meaning of the facts. 

In 1871, Mrs. Botta, an American lady, 
founded a prize for the best work on the 
condition of women, which prize should be 
given by the French Academy. Let us re- 
call one particulary; which shows how lib- 
eral-minded is this assembly. 

The founder proposed that the subject 
should be ‘*The Emancipation of Women.” 
Our forty ‘timmortels’” considered that 
subject unbecoming. ‘They struck out the 
word ‘Emancipation,’ in order to correct 
this culpable woman for finding that all 
was not for the best in society concerning 
women. For them, undoubtedly, the being 
who has no existence before the law with 
regard to her property and her children, 
and who is, in fact, the last subject, not to 
say the last slave, in a country of ten mil- 
lion sovereigns,—for them this being en- 
joyed all the freedom that was necessary. 
They therefore accepted the money only 
on condition of the title being changed to 
‘The Condition of Women.” 

Such was definitively the topic of the 
composition concerning women, for the 
satisfaction of forty men. Mrs. Botta might 
already have discovered that she had had 
many illusions in reference to our country, 
which has proclaimed the rights of man, 
but which seems to have done so only to 
indulge more freely all iniquities towards 
the other half of humanity, after, as before 
1789. The following facts opened her 
eyes: 

The first competition in which the French 
Academy was to decide has produced a 
work of such a kind as they wished to 
prevent. We saw the spectacle nearly un- 
known, but yet instructive, of a reporter 
deciding in a sense, because he had read 
the book proposed to be rewarded, and at 
the same time an assembly disagreeing 
with this appointed reporter without hav- 
ing read the book. These words ‘Free 
Woman,” the title of it, horrified the Acad- 
emy, which began to grow awfully uneasy 
when spoken to of certain subjects. Not 
being any longer able to burn the books 
which displeased it, as. the Catholic Coun- 
cils of former times, and the Sorbonne in 
the last century, did, it was satisfied with 
ignoring them systematically and throwing 
them into the waste-basket. 

The second competition, that of the 
present year, gave rise to a similar incident. 
It had produced (see how unfortunate they 
were!) a book written with such jdeas as 


| would please the founder of the prize, but 


not such as to please the distributors of it. 
In order not to be accused of disfiguring 
the facts, we will let a review speak which 
is edited by some Academicians. A few 
lines will suffice to inform us of what took 
place. (Revue de l’ Enseignement Secondaire 
des Jeunes Filles, no. @ avril, p. 176—177.) 

After naming the successful candidate— 
for one part of the prize—for the whole 
has not been delivered—M. Rousselot, 
(who,according to the Academy itself, de- 
viated from the subject by treating exclu- 
sively the education of women, and that 
purely ina historical point of view,) the 
review speaks of another work, the only 
one the Academy noticed, and expresses 
itself thus: 

“A volume of Mr. X enlisted in the 
Acadeiny some adherents. In his book 
Mr. X—— supported a scheme of absolute 
equality, without restrictions, of man and 
woman in society. He pursues this idea 
with an unbending logic, and admits its 
boldest and most extreme consequences. 
He asks for woman the exercise of all po- 
litical rights. admission to all public pow- 
ers, and access to the highest functions in 
government. Beside this unaccountable 
claim, the author demands great reforms, 








which obtained for him the support of sev- 
eral academicians, namely, Mms. Alexan- 
dre Dumas et Legouré. He states, for in- 
stance, that the legal situation of women 
is not truly in harmony with the import- 
ance of her role in society, nor consistent 
with her dignity. J is to be regretted that 
Mr. X—— has not held himself within the 
limits of these reasonable observations, and 
that he has thus made it impossible for the 
Academy to give the reward to his book.” 
This avowal is worth being remembered, 
is it not? Itis unquestionable for intelli- 
gent people that Mr. X——has been the 
victim of the conclusions which he has pre- 
sented, and of the weakness of a literary 
body which ought, on the contrary, to 
welcome new ideas presented with serious- 
ness and talent. From this time there is 
to be a dogma among these men, and it is 
the bishops of the Institute who are to 
watch over it. Yet these people call them- 
selves for the most part liberal, especially 
M. Jules Simon, who was the reporter of 
this last competition, and consequently the 
principal one to decide the question in in- 
fluencing his colleagues. Let us consider 
what they would have done had they not 
been professed Liberals. LEON GIRAUD. 
—+-o-o—____— 


COLLEGE PRIZES TAKEN BY WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It has been said by the wise Ones that if 
women were admitted to the advantages 
of our schools and colleges, onan equality 
with men, they could never compete with 
them in mathematics and the more ab 
struse sciences. But facts and figures are 
more potent than theories. 

In our college at Hillsdale, a few months 
ago, a fund was placed in the hands of re- 
sponsible and interested parties, the income 
of which was to be used each year for a 
prize to the member of the graduating 
class who should sustain the highest gen- 
eral average in the full course of mathe- 
maties. The prize consisted of Proctor’s 
**Expanse of the Heavens,” Pierce's **Ideal- 
ity in the Physical Sciences,” an Integral 
Calculus, Mitchell's “Popular Astronomy 
of the Bible,” and “The Planetary and 
Stellar Worlds.”’ It was presented by A. 
E. Haynes, the Professor of Mathematics, 
to Miss Waterman, of Waterloo, 
Ind. 

Just think of it! <A lady standing high- 
est in mathematics in a college of both 
sexes. AndIam told by one of the stu- 
dents that the probabilities are that a lady 
will take the prize next year. 

At Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio, at an 
Inter-Society contest, prizes were awarded 
for the best oration, essay and recitation. 
Miss Mary G. Krenzke took the first prize 
for orations, which was $20; Miss May E. 
Thompson the second prize for essays, 
which was $10; and Miss Mary D. Sibley 
the first prize for recitations, which was 
$12.50. Is not this significant? 

Now a word of caution to the boys to 
look well to their laurels and not be 
caught resting upon their oars, lest they 
be outstripped in the race they have 
thought easily won. 

Also a word of encouragement to the 
girls. All you have to do is to cultivate 
the possibilities within you, intellectual, 
spiritual and physical, and no power can 
prevent you from standing side by side 
with your brothers in the work of life. 

Hillsdale, Mich. 8. W. C. 


Emma 


WMUMOROUS. 


There is a man in Burlington who has 
failed in business five times since he was 
twenty-three years old, and has never lost 
anything but his temper. And pays fifty 
cents on that—never gets more than half 
so angry as other men.—Burlington Hawk- 
eye. 

The Covington (Ga.) Star says: “Our 
section can show a bachelor under forty 
who has not called on a young lady in 
fifteen years. Who can beat him?” And 
the Macon Telegraph rejoins: ‘We really 
don’t know who ean do it, but we are sat- 
isfied that it is a duty devolving on some 
of his neighbors.” 

This anecdote comes from Scotland: 
Two ftishermen—Jamie and Sandy—belat- 
ed and befogged ona rough water, were 
in some trepidation lest they should never 
get ashore again. At last Jamie said, 
“Sandy. I’m steering, and I think you'd 
better put upa bit of a prayer.” Sandy 
said, “I don't know how.” Jamie said, 
‘If ye don’t, I'll just chuck ye overboard.” 
Sandy began: *°O Lord, I never asked 
anything of ye for fifteen year, and if 
yell only get us safe back I'll never 
trouble ye again.” ‘‘Whist, Sandy,” said 
Jamie, ‘the boat’s touched ashore; don't 
be beholden to anybody.” 


At atown in Texas a boy was seen run- 
ning at such speed that a friend of the 
family thought the lad must be going for 
the doctor. ‘Ha, Johnny!” said the man 
seizing the boy by the arm, ‘‘anybody 
sick at your house?” ‘No; but there will 
be, if you don’t let me go.” ‘*Who is 
going to besick?” ‘It’s my brother Billy. 
He will be a remains before night, if I 
don’t get there right away.” ‘‘How so?” 
“Why, because we've got oysters and 
things for dinner, and if I don’t reach 
home in time, to get my share he will try 
to eat for us both. Please let me £9, sO 
that I can save my brother’s life!” He 
was allowed to go. 
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“Tue best advice may come too late,’’ said a 
sufferer from Kidney troubles, when asked to try 
Kidney-Wort. “I'll try it, but it will be my last 
dose.’””’ The man got well and is now recom- 
mending the remedy to all sufferers. In this case 





OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


The “Life and Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., which was offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
has brought us scores of subscribers, and 
the heartiest thanks for the book. No 
premium we have ever offered has been so 
highly appreciated. We give it to every. 
one who sends us $2.50 fora new yearly 
subscriber. The value of the book is $1.50, 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow’s SooruHinG Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu. 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im. 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SootHING SYRUP FoR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a hottie ly-7 








Mrs. Coie, of Windham, N. H., declares that 
her life was saved by Hood's Sarsaparilla. She 
had 31 terrible Scrofulous sores, 


Fast, brilliant and fashionable are the Dia- 
mond Dye colors, One package colors 1 to 4 lbs 
of goods. 10 cents for any color. 
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KIDNEY DISEASES,|: 


Doesalame back or disordered urino indi 

te that you are avictim? THEN DON 
ABSITATE; use Kidney-Wort atonce, (eve: 
druggist will recommend it) and it 
speedily overcome the disease and resto: 
thy action. 

Incontinence or retention of Urine, bri 
dust orropy deposits, and dull dragging 
il speedi.y yield to ita curative power, 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
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ACTS AT THE SAME TIME 
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per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 








Many people think 
—— themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liner troubles, or dyspepsia, 
whileif truth were known, the cause is the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says “one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute ond a-half, day and nights 
Surely this subject should havecareful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific forall heart troubles and kindred disor- 
ders known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula- 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise, (8) 

F.E. Ingails, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
ER ee ee rnc cen at et 








UMPHREYS 
RY 


QMEOPATH Cr 
VE TERINALTCS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

TOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
pathic Veterinary Specifics have been used b 

apmers, Stoc reeders, Livery Stable an 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’g Eitppodromes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
With perfect success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, (39 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

#~ Pamphlets sent free on application, 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


% Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 
indiscretion, is radically 
and promptly cured by it. 
Been in use 20 years, 
—is the most success- 0 

fulremedy known, Price $1 per vial, or5 vials ‘and 
large vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 
ceipt of price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med, Coa. 

“lust, Catalogue free.) 109 Fulton si.. N. ¥ 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner PennsylvaniaAve. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 








$72 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. 


WRITING 
PAPER 
BY THE 





Are you out? If so, send a posta 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreign and American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while 4 
| np weighing ten pounds could 


POUND, e sent anywhere in N. E. probably 


for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 





S66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland 





good advice came just in time to save the man. 


Maine. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge is summering 
among the White Mountains, at the Inter- 
vale House. 

Mrs. Jessie Noa has just finished a head 
in pastel of a daughter of Robert Treat 
Paine, in which the color of the flesh is 
very perfect, and the likeness admirable. 


Johanna Wagner, niece of the great 
composer, has been appointed a professor 
of singing at the Munich Conservatory. 
She is the first woman ever chosen for such 
a professorship in Germany. 

Mrs. Scoville has asked permission from 
a Chicago court to assume the name of 
Frances Maria Howe. As a divorced wom- 
an she does not wish to bear her husband's 
name, and loyal as she was to her wretched 
brother during his life, she lacks courage 
to assume her maiden name of Guiteau. 
The next best thing, inher opinion, was to 
take the name of her mother—Howe. 

The Caleutta Exhibition, which will 
open on December 5 of this year, will be 
notable for the wonderful collection of 


“precious stones which are to be shown. 


The great majority of the native princes of 
India have promised to lend their finest 
jewels, and among these are some of the 
costliest in the world. The collection will 
be especially rich in diamonds and pearls. 

Miss K. Muller, of Baltimore, has for 
several years been engaged as subscription 
and general correspondence clerk for the 
Daily American. She was the first and is 
the only woman employed there in the work 
of a newspaper. The American isa liberal 
paper, a friend to all the interests of wom- 
an, and the successful employment of Miss 
Muller is another indication of the able 
management and foresight of Gen. Felix 
Agnus, the managing proprietor. 

The other day a stout German, with a 
pale and feeble wife, got into a crowded 
horse-car. A gentleman got up to give the 
lady a seat, but the big, fat husband seized 
it, settled himself back and folded his 
arms, looking complacently at his wife 
standing alone. ‘‘Sir,” said the irate gen- 
tleman, **I gave the lady my seat.” The 
husband looked surprised, shrugged his 
shoulders, and replied, **Oh, dot vas all 
righdt; dot vos mine vife.” and he kept 
the seat. She was ‘‘merged.” 

The Boston University has just increased 
its theological faculty by the appointment 
of the Rey. Hinckley G. Mitchell, Ph. D., 
of Wesleyan University,to the chair of He- 
brew and Old Testament exegesis. Profes- 
sor Mitchell has been instructor in Hebrew 
in Wesleyan University for three years. 
Professor Truman H. Kimpton, of the Col- 
lege of the Liberal Arts, has resigned his 
position, after ten years’ service, owing to 
the impaired condition of his health, and 
will go into business with a publishing 
house. 

At Holwood, near Bromley, England, 
stands a venerable oak tree, with a huge, 
gnarled root projecting on one side into 
the shape of a rude settee. It was while 
seated upon that root that William Pitt and 
William Wilberforce held together that 
memorable conversation, as a_ result of 
which the latter, on May 12, 1789, brought 
the question of the abolition of the slave 
trade before the House of Commons in 
what Burke termed ‘ta manner the most 
masterly, impressive and eloquent."’ The 
tree is still known as **Wilberforce’s Oak,” 
and is carefully guarded from injury. 

Mrs. Jackson (‘*H. H.**), on her mission 
among the Indians of California, says that 


* she reached San Jacinto, an Indian village 


of 177 people, who live in good adobe 
houses, have wheat and barley fields, orch- 
ards of peach and apricot trees, all fenced 
inand properly ditched. The valiey which 
ineludes these fields and orchards, which 
the Indians have cultivated for a hundred 
years, has been divided into ranches, and 
an Irish trader in San Bernardino owns 
this Indian village, from which its inhab- 
itants are to be evicted. 

Miss Rosalind A. Young,who a couple of 
years ago wrote an article about Pitcairn’s 
Island for Scribner's Magazine, is still liv- 
ing in that out-of-the-way spot. Her fath- 
er is pastor of the Island church, and 
teacher of the school, and she is organist 
and assistant teacher. She is about twenty- 
six years old and, writes a retired sea-cap- 
tain, who not long ago visited her at her 
home, “she weighs two hundred pounds, 
never had a shoe on her foot, and if neces- 
sary could swim off to a ship four miles 
from the island and back again to shore, 
and then go into the little church and play 
the organ nearly as wellas any young lady 
in the States.” 

Mrs. Fisk, the venerable widow of Dr. 
Wilbur Fisk, first president of Wesleyan 
University, still lives. She resides alone, 
now eighty-seven years of age, in a house 
upon the college grounds. Her abundant 
hair is as white as snow. She is but little 
bent with age, bears still the lingering 
marks of her former attractiveness, and 
has an astonishing memory. She wonders 
Why she has heen so long kept from the 













heavenly world which now holds nearly 
all her relatives. and waits a daily sum- 
mons to their longed-for society. No one 
who loved and reverenced the husband can 
fail to feel a lively interest in one for whom 
he had so tender a regard. 

There is a woman undertaker in Phila- 
delphia, and somebody has given her an 
advertisement by having her arrested on 
the charge of maintaining a nuisance in 
the shape of a couple of big Siberian blood- 
hounds who keep the whole neighborhood 
awake nights. There was a lot of evidence 
at the trial,and the lawyers argued for five 
mortal hours, but the woman was acquit- 
ted. : 

Ten suits were instituted by Mormons in 
the United States District Court at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. July 2, against the Com- 
missioners appointed by the President to 
‘arry out the provisions of the Edmunds 


Bill. This is a deliberate attempt to break 
down the Commissioners and defeat the 
law. The suits were instituted foredam- 


ages with the evident intention of coercing 
the Commissioners. 

The ‘‘Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering Home 
for Animals” is soon to be built in the 
Brighton District of Boston. The lady 
whose name it will bear gave $20,000 for 
this humane purpose. A house will be 
open on the first of July to serve till the 
permanent home is ready. Small dogs will 
be boarded for seventy-five cents a week, 
eats for fifty and birds for thirty-five. 
Poor pussies belonging to families that 
shut up the house and go away for vaca- 
tion need not be turned into the street to 
live or die, any more. If papa and mamma 
forget to provide for her when packing the 
trunks, the children will say, ‘‘Kitty must 
be taken to the Sheltering Home.”— Watch- 
man, 

Mrs. Grace A. Oliver is one of the most 
active literary womenin Boston. Her me- 
moir of Letitia Barbauld is well known, and 
her recent study of Maria Edgeworth re- 
ceived unanimous praise from the press. 
At present she is engaged upon a volume 
of the **Eminent Women” series for Rob- 
erts Brothers, besides editing a book called 
“The Story of Theodore Parker.” It isa 
reprint from an English author's work, 
with many additions, and will form the in- 
itial volume of a new series, **Lives of the 
Great and the Good,” to be published by 
Cupples, Upham & Co. A daughter of Mr. 
James L. Little, a gentleman of wealth 
and position,she is of too strong a nature to 
live in idle luxury, and, though a wife and 
mother of young children, she still finds 
time for a deal of active brain work. 

The Hillgar Art Gallery of Smith College 
for women, at Northampton, has just had 
a formal opening, though it has been open 
to the school and public for several months. 
Mr. Hillgar in his lifetime gave $30,000 to 
this gallery, which he was the means of 
founding. Dying recently without a will, 
and having neither wife nor child, his prop- 
erty fell to a brother and a sister as the 
only heirs. Among his papers was found 
a writing, unsigned, and consequently of 
no legal value, in which the deceased ex- 
pressed his intention of bequeathing $50,- 
000 to the institution called by his name. 
Accordingly the heirs, with a conscien- 
tiousness and magnanimity worthy of all 
praise, have relinquished their claim on 
the amount in favor of the College. An 
excellent collection of. pictures and art 
treasures has already been secured. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PULLING CALLIE’S TOOTH. 


‘That tooth must come out,” said mam- 
ma. Because, you see, it was loose, and 
there was anew tooth pushing right along 
behind it. 

“Tell hurt! said Callie, with a doleful 
quaver. 

“Not much, I guess,” answered mamma, 
cheerfully. “Open your mouth, dear,” 
and she managed to tie a strong linen 
thread around the tooth before Callie shut 
her mouth again tight. 

“*T ca-ant have it pulled!” said she. 

“Very well,” said mamma, vexed a lit- 
tle, ‘tyou must keep the string around it 
until you can.” 

Then Callie’s trials began. Papa was 
going over to the village, and he said Cal- 
lie might go with him. But how could 
she, with that awful string hanging out 
of her mouth? 

‘*Maybe I can pull it, now,” said Callie. 
**Count ten, mamma.” 

‘*One-two-three-four-tive-six-seven-eight- 
nine-ten,” counted mamma, with long 
pauses. 

“Oh, I can’t!” eried Callie. 

And she didn’t; and papa went to the 
village without her. 

It was almost Fourth of July, and there 
was to be a picnic in the grove, and Nan- 
nie Slater said her mother was going to 
make currant pies, and Callie liked currant 
pies above everything else to eat. 

“But you can’t go to the pienic with 
that string,” said mamma. 


So, one day, Callie went out on the door- 
.step and sat down to think it over. Joe 
was splitting wood in the yard. Joe was 
papa’s chore-boy. 

“I'll tell you how to pull it,” said he. 

“How?” asked Callie. 

**Hitch it to the door-knob and then open 
the door,” said Joe. “If you’re ‘fraid 
‘twill hurt, you needn’t open it dut a lit- 
tle.” 

**Well, I will,” said Callie; and she tied 
one end of her ‘‘tooth-string” to the door- 
knob. But it wasn’t a mite of use, for 
when she opened the door she walked 
right in after it. 

Joe’s eyes began to laugh. 

**T guess I'll get a drink of water,” said 
he. He went in, and pretty soon he want- 
ed to come out again. 

“Go e-asy !” screamed Callie. 

But Joe didn’t go a bit easy. He bang- 
ed the door open so quick that Callie 
couldn’t keep up with it. And there hung 
the tooth on the door-knob, 

‘*What made you?” she demanded, and 
she sat down to cry about it. But when 
she found it didn’t bleed the least mite 
nor hurt any. she began to laugh instead. 

“Anyway, now I can go to the picnic 
and have some currant-pie,” she said; 
‘and that’s one comfort.’"— Selected. 
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BUTTONS. 





**Button, button, who has the button?” 
asked a glove that had been dropped on 
the toilet table. 

“I’ve got it,” answered Jimmy's jacket. 
*T’ve several buttons, in fact.” 

**No,” replied the closet-door, *‘I have it 
myself; the carpenter gave it to me.” 

**T had a dozen or so,” said a boot, look- 
ing rather down at the heel. 

**And I have a hundred or more,” yawn- 
ed an easy chair; ‘*but they don’t button 
anything; they don’t belong to the work- 
ing class.” 

**Here’s a bachelor’s button,’ 
a vase of flowers on the bureau. 

‘There is a button-wood tree in the gar- 
den,” said the button-hooker; ‘I suppose 
you all grew there.” 

‘*T know better than that,” pouted the 
closet-door. ‘*Mine grew in the veins of 
the earth, where all the precious metals 
are found. It’s a poor relation of theirs.” 

“And we,” added a pair of ivory sleeve- 
buttons, “‘we grew in the land of the 
white elephant. We were carved from the 
tusks of the leader, who threaded the 
jungles and swam the rivers at the head of 
his troops.” 

‘*My buttons,” said the glove, ‘*were 
nearly related to the gem which Cleopatra 
dissolved for Antony. ‘They were mother- 
of-pearl grown in the shell of the pearl 
oyster, for which divers risk their lives.” 

‘“That’s something of a fish story,” 
thought Jimmy’s jacket. ‘My buttons 
are only glass; but glass is sometimes 
made of sand, and who Knows but their 
utoms may have been swept down to the 
sea-shore from ‘farthest India’ ?”’ 

**And I,” whispered the bachelor’s but- 
ton, “I sprang from a tiny seed, with all 
my splendor of blue and purple wings, 
like the Afrite from the jar which the fish- 
erman found onthe beach. It is a mira- 
cle how I was packed away there !”— Mary 
N. Prescott, in St. Nicholas. 
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Just Published! 
WAR SONGS! 


For Anniversaries and Soldiers’ Gatherings, 


—WITHi-—— 


CHORUSES arranged for MALE VOICES. 
Piano or Organ Accompaniments. 


Price: §O cts. paper; GO cts. boards; 7§ cts. cloth. 


s 
When the Camp Fi res are lighted 
after this, there will be4a new enthusiasm, since the 
love for the old songs has revived, and this capital col- 
lection is just what is wanted for Grand Army singers. 
Music simple, and all with Piano or Organ accompani- 
ment, and all the great favorites are here. 


WAR SONGS has 96 pages, is in large oc- 


tavo form, and contains nearly a hundred songs and 
hymns. It contains all the songs recently given at the 
most successful Grand Army Concert, in Mechanics’ 
Grand Hall, Boston; and soldiers and all others will 
find this a fine collection for concerts and social sing- 


ng. 
Abundant provision is made for Memorial and 
Funeral occasions. 


Mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


--— ANI) — 


Articles for Decorating, 


In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


_ 44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


can secure 
Lady Agents nent employment 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 
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AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 

“These books contain everything which a traveler 
wantsto know, in precisely the shape he wants to 
bave it.”-—BosTon Jounnat. 

‘The best companivns for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. 

Arranged on the celebrated Bacdeker Plan, indorsed 
by all European travelers. 

The History, Poetry, and Legends of each locality, 
tersely and clearly given. 

Scores of Maps, City Plans, and Panoramas. 

Giving Prices and Locations of all Hotels and Board 
ing Houses, Summer Resorts and Routes. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible red cloth. 
Scores of Maps, $1 50 each. 

‘*We have not only read these books with delight 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have traveled with them and by them 
on the sea and land. At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated with this locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they 
hum to you the song, or murmur the lines, in which 
some poet has enshrined events by which a spot has 
become memurable. A condensed literature of great 
variety and richness is stored up within their pages. 
They are simply indispensable to tourists in the re- 
gions named, and those who have sallied forth without 
them have omitted the really most. important part of 
their equipment.”—LITERARY WORLD. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS; 


Or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in 
Season and out of Season, amonggea Passing 
People. 

By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. $1 50. 

“This charming book comes to us with the freshness 
of a breeze from Nantucket, its ozone being as healthy 
as itis invigorating. ‘he book fascivates from cover 
to cover."—FRANK LEsLie’8 ILLUSTRATED NEWs 
PAPER. 


Through One Administration. 


By Mrs. F. H. Burnett. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

A peculiarly powerful and interesting story of 
modern life and political intrigues in Washington, full 
of dramatic intensity and vivid portraiture. The sales 
of this romance of our republican court-circles have 
been astonishing. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 


By Mary HALLock Foore. 1 vol. 16mo, illustrated 
by the author. $1 25. 
“Unusual depth and charm.”—St. Pau PIONEER- 
PREss. 
“A charming story, charmingly illustrated.”—N. Y. 
MES. 


TI 
THN GENTLE SAVAGE, 


By Epwarp KING. 12mo, $2 00. 
“His story of “The Gentle Savage’ places him by the 
side of Howells and James in the field of romance.”— 
GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER. 


“THE SIEGE OF LONDON. 


By Henry James, Jr. Three stories in one volume. 
12mo. $1 50. 

“T don’t recall a work of fiction for the last year that 
seems #0 absolutely indispensable for one to read as 
this collection. These stories are representative of 
Mr. James in his best, his most brilliant and most 
suggestive work. The fascination of Mr. James is as 
illusive as light, and as all-pervading.”—Sv. Levis 
GLoBE-DEMOCRAT. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


RECENT 
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VERY CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR S. S. LIBRARIES, 


SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


Books by E. A. Rand. Books by Pansy. 


Pushing Ahead, $125 The Man of the 
Roy’s Dory, 125 House, $1 50 
Little Brown Top, 125 Mrs. Solomon Smith 
After the Freshet, 125 Looking on, 150 
The Hall in the 
Grove, 150 


By Margaret Sidney. 

The Pettibone Name @1 25 

So As by Fire, 125 

Half Year at Bronck- 
ton, 


By Marie Oliver. 
Seba’s Discipline, $1 50 
Old and New Friends, 1 50 
Ruby Hamilton, 156 
125 


By Carrie A Cooke. By Mrs. 8.R.G.Clarke, 


To-days and Yester- Our Street, $1 50 

days, $125 Yensie Walton, 150 
From June toJune, 125 Yensie Walton’s Wo- 

manhood, 150 

THE SNow FamMILy, by M. B. Lyman, $1 00 


Tue BaptisM OF Fire, by Charles Edward Smith, 1 25 

AROUND THE RANCH, by Belle K. Towne, 125 

THROUGH STRUGGLE TO VicToRY, by A. B. 
Meservey, 80 


THREE OF Us, by Heckla, 100 
BREAKFAST FOR Two, by Joannah Matthews, 125 
ONWARD TO THE HEIGHTS OF LIFE, 125 
TORN AND MENDED, by Wm. F. Round, 100 
Tuat Boy or NEWKIRKS’, by L. Bates, 126 
Tue Crass or ’70, by H. V. Morison, 125 


UNcLE MARK’S AMARANTHS, by Annie G. Hale, 1 50 
81x Montus aT Mrs. PRioR’s, by Emily Adatas, 1 25 
ONE QuIeT LIFE, by Mrs. J. J. Cotter, 125 
A ForRTUNATE FAILuRE, by C. B. LeRow, 125 


THE PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, 
30 Vols., 87 50. 


*,* Loturop’s Serect 8. 8S. Liprarres. The 


choicest, freshest books at very low prices. 


ADMIRABLE TEMPERANCE BOOKS. 


Tue ONLY Way Ovt, by J. W. Willing, $1 50 
Joun BremM, by A. A. Hopkins, 125 
SINNER AND Sarnt, by A. A. Hopkins, 1 25 
Tue TEMPTER BEHIND, by John Saunders, 125 
Goop Work, by Mary D. Chellis, 150 
MYSTERY OF THE LopaE, by Mary D. Chellis, 150 
FINISHED OR Not, 150 


*,* Messrs. D. Loturop & Co. publish the cele- 
brated Pansyand Prize Books. Full Catalogue sent 
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WHOM KATIE MARRIED. 
By AMANDA M. Doveras. Price, $1 50. 


Thies last volume by this popular author will be 
heartily welcomed by all readers of “In Trust,” wh 
will find it equal in power and interest to any of ber 
previous novels. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED 
A SHOE; 


Or, There’s no Place Like Home. 
By Amanva M. Doveras. Price, 31 9. 


A very popular novel, and now first issued unifora 
in style and price with her other novels, namely : 


LOST IN A GREAT CITY, 
HOPE MILLS, 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM, 
HOME WORK. 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH, 
CLAUDIA, 

SYDNIE ADRIANCE, 
STEPHEN DANE, 
SEVEN DAUGHTEKS, 

IN TRUST. 


Per Volume, #1 50. 


TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, 


And a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe. 

By WALTER HARRIMAN, ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire. Price, $2 50. 


This volume contains the keen observations of an 
intelligent man, who, after years of hoping, at last 
realizes his wishes and treads ‘‘the land of the sacred 
writings, the land of the Prophets, of the Man of 
Nazareth, of Paul and Peter.” 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPEC- 
TACLES. 


Random Sketches of various Subjects 
Penned from Different Standpoints 

in the Empire. 
By Henry RveG es, late U. 8. Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, and at the Island of Malta. Illustrated, $2 50. 


The author had peculiar facilities for an unobstructed 
view of Germany and the Germans. His observations 
therefore, while differing from many others, are full of 
interest to all intelligent persons. 


THE READING OF BOOKS; 


Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils. 
By Cuar.es F. Tuwine. Price, $1 25. 

A most edifying and instructive volume, by a bright, 
keen man, whose writings always claim the attention 
of earnest men. In each department the reader will 
find clear thought, wide observation, and sound advice. 








Lucrative Employment for Women. 


A canvasser wanted in every town in the United 
States, to whom exclusive territory will be assigned, 
to take orders for 


PERILS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, and 
Mother. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. Heartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Madame Roche, 
Mrs. Hanaford and others. EXPERIENCE NOT 
ESSENTIAL. 

Address ‘Manager Subscription Department of 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.” 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





A THOROUGHLY GUOD STORY. 
BUT YET A WOMAN, 


By Artuur 8. Harpy. $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: ‘It 
isa pee pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

“Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and lofty lesson are factors that to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—Caicaco TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with him in some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”"—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by Gzorce P. LATHROP, 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching and 
vignette woodcut in each volume, In twelve volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

Ill. The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 

The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair. 

Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 

Romance, 
VI. The Marble Faun. 
VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 
IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
mus Felton, etc. 
XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographical 
Sketch and Index. 
“In many respects the most severely simple and 


chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—NzEw YorK Times. 


Iv. 


Septi- 


PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These Essays include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felici 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly wo: 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MunGER, author of “On the Threshold,” 

$1 50. 

‘Mr. Munger’s book is the moat forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that has appeared in this country.”"—NEw 
York TIMES. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds,”—BosTon JouRNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Bookecllers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 





on application. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JULY 21, 1883. 





Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, enust be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender, 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
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TOO LATE IN THE DAY. 


One of the silliest articles that has lately 
appeared against woman suffrage may be 
found in the North American Review for 
August, by Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, enti- 
tled ‘Woman and Politics.” It gives very 
much the impression that one would have 
after reading a treatise that set forth the 
impossibility of applying steam as a power 
for navigation, or electricity for lighting, 
or gas for heating. It is too late in the day 
for such opposition. ‘The proofs exist to 
tHe contrary, and they have existed so long 
that it is idle to try to gainsay them. 

The following are specimens of the arti- 
cle: 

In every woman there is therefore a po- 
tentiality for irregular, illogical, incongru- 
ous, and altogether inharmonious conduct 
under circumstances which require the ut- 
most degree of presence of mind and dis- 
cretion. She is in this respect not unlike a 
package of dynamite, perfectly harmless 
till some one disturbs the equilibrium of 
its particles, but then a power the precise 
limit of which it is impossible to predict 
with accuracy. 

Here is another specimen: 

It would not be at all outside of the po- 
tentialities for a female judge upon the 
bench to do all in her power to favor the 
plausible, handsome, gentlemanly rogue 
who tenderly cared for his sick mother and 
lame sister, though evidence as impreg- 
nable as Gibraltar showed him to have 
committed a crime; while the dirty, drunk- 
en blackguard and ruflian who cruelly 
beat his children,would go to prison if she 
could send him there, for an offence which 
irrefragable testimony might prove that he 
could not possibly have committed. 

Dr. Hammond is treating of women, and 
hence says nothing of the effect which a 
pretty feminine culprit might exercise on 
amale judge. He reiterates all that has 

been said about the size of the brain, and 
says: 

As woman cannot reason abstractly, 
neither can she reason exactly. . . . There 
are many offices of a clerical or other rou- 
tine character for which she is admirably 
qualified, and which, therefore, she could 
fill with advantage to herself and the pub- 
lic. But those in which force of intellect, 
a power of disinterested judgment, and en- 
larged views of public policy are required, 
miist ever continue to be occupied by man. 

‘*Ever” is a long time, and it is hardly safe 
to say what may happen during so con- 
siderable a period of time. Let us hope 
at least that it will put an end to such non- 
sense as this of Dr. Hammond. 


The “ever” that lies behind us has given 
women the alphabet. All the rest which 
is, within the scope of their possibility will, 
surely come to them. The proof of capac- 
ity has not been wanting wherever there 
has been opportunity. As students they 
haye shown themselves equal to all the re- 
quirements of the colleges whose stand- 
ards are highest. They have won their 
place as physicians. They are not second 
as authors and orators. They hold their 
place in the pulpit and at the bar. They 
shine in the home, even with all its present 
unequal conditions. When they are ad- 
mitted to share in the government, there is 
no doubt they will be equal to the duty, 
as was Elizabeth of England, Catherine 
of Russia, and Isabella of Spain. 

Women and men are different, and it is 
for this very reason that the expression 
and opinion of both,in government and 
every where else,are necessary for the good 
of the whole. L. 8. 
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THE WAY TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


It is more than thirty years since the de- 
mand for woman suffrage was publicly 
made in this country. In 1847, Lucy Stone 
graduated from Oberlin and made her first 
woman’s rights speech. In 1849, she be- 
gan that remarkable course of lectures on 
the disabilities of women—social and in- 
dustrial, legal and political, and relig- 
ious—which attracted wide-spread public 
attention and discussion all over the coun- 
try. Twenty years later, the seed sown 
by the pioneers bore fruit in legislation. 
In Great Britain, John Stuart Mill secured 
by act of Parliament the establishment of 
Municipal Suffrage for the unmarried wom- 
en of England. It wassupported by both 
Liberals and Conservatives. In Wyoming 
Territory, Gov. John D. Campbell, a Re- 
publican governor, took the Democratic 
Legislature at its word, and approved a 
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woman suffrage law. In Utah, similar leg- 
islation was enacted as a means of quieting 
the publie outery against polygamy, by 
seeming to give it the sanction of the Mor- 
mon women. 

So far all went well, and these results 
have since been held against all attempts 
to repeal them. But in that same year, 
1867, the legislature of Kansas, encouraged 
by these successes, submitted constitution- 
al amendments to the people; one to en- 
franchise negroes, the other to enfranchise 
women. And here, before the voters, after 
a vigorous campaign, woman suffrage met 
its first defeat. Both amendments were 
rejected by a two-thirds vote, just as ne- 
gro suffrage had been previously rejected 
by the Republican voters of Connecticut 
and Michigan. But negro suftrage, thus 
overwhelmingly defeated even in these 
three radical Republican States, was a po- 
litical necessity to the Republican party. 
‘It was essential to a Republican recon- 
struction, to the protection of loyalty, and 
to the pacification of the South. So the 
Republican leaders, with sublime audaci- 
ty, appealed from the people to the poli- 
ticians, from the voters to the States. An 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was forced through Congress by a bare 
constitutional majority, and was ratified by 
three-fourths of the State legislatures. 

That settled the race question, and set- 
tled it right. But the woman question had 
no such imperative party-necessity behind 
it. Senator Cowan, of Pennsylvania, a 
Democrat, tried to include woman suffrage 
in the 15th amendment. But he was voted 
down; even Henry Wilson refusing to in- 
clude it, while pledging himself to vote 
for it as an independent measure. 

The suffragists were misled by the sue- 
cess of the 15th amendment. ‘They hoped 
to get woman suffrage by a 16th amend- 
ment, overlooking the exceptional nature 
of the crisis, which, alone, could make this 
method practicable. Even those who rec- 
ognized this fact, and counselled State ac- 
tion, sought to secure constitutional amend- 
ments inthe States. What has been the 
result? Vermont, Michigan, Colorado, and 
Nebraska have successively voted down 
woman suffrage amendments during the 
past sixteen years. 

But the agitation has not been barren of 
results; New Hampshire, by act of legis- 
lature, gave her women school suffrage in 
1878; Massachusetts followed her lead in 
1879; New York ‘and nine other States 
have followed Massachusetts. ‘To-day 
women have. school suffrage in twelve 
States by acts of legislature. 

Thus woman suffrage has achieved all 
its victories by legislative action, not by 
popular vote. In the Nation it has gained 
nothing. At the hands of the voters it has 
met with nothing but defeat. It is time 
that the suffragists should learn wisdom 
and change their tactics. 

Mere School suffrage is too partial and 
limited to arouse interest or enlist activity. 
The ordinary political appliances are want- 
ing. Viewed as an isolated measure, School 
suffrage is insignificant. But as the con- 
cession of a principle, it is all-important. 
For school suffrage is a part of Municipal 
suffrage, and the right of the legislature to 
concede it implies the right to concede full 
Municipal suffrage, as in ‘England, and in 
Wyoming and Utah. But full Municipal 
suffrage is not insignificant. It is the 
most important of all forms of suffrage. 
It chooses mayors and aldermen and com- 
mon councils. It elects selectmen. It 
levies and expends the greater part of the 
taxes. It settles the temperance question. 
It dictates the policy and appoints the lo- 
cal police of every community in the land. 
And this fundamental municipal organ- 
ism is created by the legislature, with 
such form of suffrage as the charters pre- 


scribe. 
Here, then, is the providential door 


through which women may enter; through 
which in part they have entered already. 
Let us open it. In order to do so, let us 
concentrate our efforts on the State legis- 
latures. Let us ask first and only for mu- 
nicipal suffrage by statute. This, once ob- 
tained, is the key to the whole political 
situation. It will bridge the gulf, other- 
wise impassable. It will put so much pow- 
er into the hands of women that politicians 
and parties will have to conciliate the new 
power, and to bid for its support. Wom- 
an suffrage is right, and it will approve it- 
self so by such marked ameliorations in 
local legislation as will win all men to its 


standard. 
Now is the time to begin. This fall, new 


legislatures will be chosen. Let our friends 
in every State, from Maine to California, 
circulate petitions for Municipal woman 
suffrage. Let the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions aid in circulating them. 
Go up to your State Capitols in force next 
winter, and back up your petitions by per- 


sonal appeals to your legislators. Secure 
Joint Special Committees... Ask for hear- 
Use the 


ings ,and plead your own cause. 
same effort which has been hitherto ex- 
pended in getting constitutional amend- 
ments submitted, only to be defeated after- 
ward. Whenever, in any one State, women 
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have full municipal suffrage by legislative 
action, the whole battle will be half won. 
Municipal Woman Suffrage is the ‘Gibral- 
tar of the Movement.” H. B. B. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN—HOW TO VOTE 
FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


A womah who has within two years paid 
a tax on property, either in her own name 
or that of her guardian. parent or trustee, 
is entitled to vote without paying a poll- 
tax. She must goin person to the Regis- 
ter’s office, show her tax bill, and be regis- 
tered. 

The law as amended says, ‘*When the 
name of any woman has been placed on 
the voting-list of any city or town, it shall 
continue on the list as long as she contin- 
ues to reside there, and to pay her tax as 
prescribed”; but the assessors of ,Boston 
construe the law as requiring women to 
register every year, and it is therefore nec- 
essary for Boston women to do so. 

A woman who does not pay a property- 
tax must apply to be assessed, and must 
pay her poll-tax of fifty cents at least once 
in two years. ‘To do this in Boston she 
must apply in person at the assessors’ of- 
fice in City Hall, on or before September 
30th. After paying her poll-tax she must 
go in person and be registered. ‘The office 
of registration in Boston is at No. 30 Pem- 
berton Square. 

When the lists of voters are printed, it is 
prudent to inspect them to see that all 
names of registered women are upon them. 

Boston, Mass. EB. D. C. 


i 
CANADIAN W. S. ASSOCIATION. 


We have received a neat pamphlet con- 
taining the “Constitution and Rules of the 
Canadian Women’s Suffrage Association.” 
These are as follows: 


Article 1—The name of the Association shall 
be “The Canadian Women's Suffrage Associa- 
tion.” 

Article 11.—The object of the Association is to 
obtain for women the Municipal and Parliamen- 
tary Franchise, on the same conditions as those 
on which these are, or may be, granted to men. 

Article I11,—The officers ot this Association, to 
be elected annually, shall be a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committe of not less than twelve 
members. The Executive Committee shall have 
power to add to its number, or fill up vacancies 
which may occur. Three shall constitute a quo- 
rum. 

Article 1V.—The fee for membership shall be 
one dollar per annum, payable on admission, and 
no member shall be eligible for office, or entitled 
to vote at any election of officers, until the annual 
fee is paid. The financial year shall end Ist 
March. 

Article V.—The regular meetings of this Asso- 
ciation shall be held on the second Thursday 
of each month at eight o'clock, P. M. 

Article VI.—To become a member it shall be 
necessary to be proposed by a member and ac- 
cepted by a majority of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and by a majority of those present at a sub- 
sequent monthly meeting of the Association. 

Article VII.—A majority of the Association 
shall have the right to elect as honorary members 
any persons proposed by the Executive. 

Article VIII.—The annual meeting shall be 
held on the second Thursday in March, to receive 
the report, the statement of accounts, to elect 
officers, and to transact any other business which 
may arise. 

Article IX.—At the request of ten members 
the Secretary shall call a special meeting. At 
such meeting no subjects shall be discussed but 
those mentioned on the notice summoning it. 

Article X.—No special meeting of this Associ- 
ation shall be called without three days’ notice 
having been given. 

Article XI.—No article of the Constitution 
shall be altered except at the monthly meeting, 
and after a month's notice of such proposed al- 
teration has been given. 

Article XII.—No pamphlet, circular, or letter, 
original or selected, shall be put forth to the pub- 
lic by any member, apparently in the name, or 
with the authority of this Association, until the 
same has been submited to and approved by 
any three members of the Executive Committee 
who may be appointed for that purpose. 


The pamphlet contains also brief sen- 


known individuals. 
these selections: 


It seems a first principle—an axiom—that every 
householder or taxpayer should have a voice in 
electing those who spend the money we pay, in- 
cluding, as this does, interests the most vital to a 
human being.— Florence Nightingale. 

No human laws are of any validity if contrary 
to the laws of nature; and such of them as are 
valid derive all their force and all their authority, 
mediately or immediately, from this original.— 
Blackstone. 

So far from the truth is the reiterated state- 
ment of certain honorable M. P.’s, that ‘‘women 
do not desire the franchise,’’ that in my large ex- 
perience I have scarcely ever known a woman, 
possesses of ordinary common sense, and who 

ad lived some years alone in the world, who did 
not earnestly wish for it.—Frances Power Cobbe. 


It is as reasonable to suppose that a family 
is wisely governed and adequately cared for 
which has only a master and no mistress, as to 
believe that the country has all its wants under- 
stood and provided for in the absence of the fem- 
inine element from its legislation. The fact that 
women are different from men affords the strong- 
est argument in favor of their equal exercise of 
the franchise.—Florence Davenport Hill. 

As the usages of mankind vary so much, let us 
hear how it is to be shown that the sphere we as- 
sign to woman is the true one—that the limits 
we have set to female activity are just the proper 
limits. Let us hear why on this one point of our 
social policy we are exactly right, whilst we are 
wrong in so many others.— Herbert Spencer. 

The majority of women of any class are not 
likely to differ in political opinion from the men 
of the same class, unless the question be one in 
which the interests of women, as such, are in 
some way involved, and if they are so, women 
require the suffrage, as their guarantee of just and 
equal consideration.—John Stuart Mill. 

I am every year more convinced of the value 
that the granting of this Parliamentary suffrage 
would be, not only to women, but to men as well. 
Everything that is now being done to enlarge the 
sphere of women’s lives needs that help which 
woman’s possession of the franchise would afford. 
The removal of her electoral disabilities would be 
a great good: it would foster public spirit and a 


We publish some of 





tences bearing on suffrage, from well-. 





sense of public duty in women.—Mrs. M. G. 
- Faweett. 

The right to share in the choice of those who 
are to exercise a public trust, is altogether a dis- 
tinct thing from tat of competing for the trust 
itself. If no one could vote for a member of 
Parliament who was not fit to be a candidate, the 
government would be a narrow oligarchy in- 
deed.—John Stuart Mill. 

A future belief that subordination of sex is in- 
equitable, is clearly prophesied by the change 
civilization is working in men’s sentiments. 

—Herbert Spencer. 

I entirely sympathize with your wish that the 
franchise should be extended to women. 

—Mrs. Richmond Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 

It is because it seems to me that to give women 
the franchise would be a very great step towards 
the uplifting of the whole sex, that I take special 
interest in it.—Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, M. D. 

One thing we may be certain of—that what is 
contrary to women’s nature to do, they will never 
be made to do by simply giving their nature free 
play. What they can do, but not so well as the 
men who are their competitors, competition suf- 
fices to exclude them from.—John Stuart Mill. 


The Canadian Women’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was inaugurated at a public conver- 
sazione held in the City Council Chamber 
of Toronto last March. Since then, it has 
held regular monthly meetings in accor- 
dance with the Constitution, and has now 
ninety-seven members. ‘The officers are 
as follows: 

President—Mrs. Donald McEwan. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. Curzon, Mrs. E. H. 
Stowe, M. D., Capt. W. F. McMaster, John Hal- 
lam, Esq. 

Treasurer—Mrs. W. B. Hamilton, 

Secretary—Miss J. Foulds. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. McKenzie, Mrs. S. 
McMaster, Mrs. Riches, Mrs. Miller, Miss Ham- 
ilton, Miss McMaster, Miss Alexander, Wm. 
Houston, J. L. Foulds, P. McIntyre, Phillips 
Thompson, Thos. Bengough. A. S. B. 
—eoo- -— 


HON, W. D. FOULKE ON FOURTH OF JULY. 


RICHMOND, WAYNE Co., IND., —} 
JULY 16, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I send a slip containing the very able 
speech of Senator Foulke, of Wayne Co., 
Indiana, on the anniversary day. 

The endorsement of woman suffrage 
made in that speech to the thousands of 
listeners assembled on that occasion was 
received with enthusiastic applause. The 
vast multitude carried home with them the 
sentiments of one 4th of July oration ad- 
vocating the equal rights of all citizens 
irrespective of sex. Mr. Foulke said: 


Bnt it is our duty, not simply to pre- 
serve the treasure we have inherited, but 
to increase it. We must not hide in a nap- 
kin the talent that is given us, or bury it in 
the earth and return it to our Lord on his 
coming. We must render also the incre- 
ment. He that merely stands still is an 
instrument of retrogression. We must 
leave the world better than we found it. 
What then remains to be accomplished? 
Independence has been achieved, freedom 
given to the slave, enfranchisement is co- 
equal with humanity—Ah! but is it?) Are 
we not still claiming for ourselves some- 
thing that we refuse to.render to others? 
So long as a single woman in America de- 
mands in vain an equal participation in 
our suffrage, we have not been true to the 
principles of our great declaration that 
government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed. So long as 
she demands in vain a vote to protect her 
property from a tax to which she is sub- 
jected against her will, we have not whol- 
ly obliterated the tyranny of taxation 
without representation. 

Our fathers themselves could not carry 
out the reforms foreshadowed in their 
declaration. Their words involved the re- 
construction of the world. In_ practice, 
like all of us, they did not wholly live up 
to their theory. ‘*All men are equal,” yet 
in most States a property qualification was 
required for suffrage: ‘‘endowed with the 
inalienable right’ of liberty, yet they 
could not strike the fetters from their 
slaves. ‘Two great strides have been taken. 
The lines of poverty and color are oblit- 
erated, the distinction of sex yet remains. 

“Two truths are told 
As rey ol prologues to the swelling act 
Of the Imperial] theme.” 

The ‘‘cradle of liberty” cannot afford 
longer to be the asylum for injustice. One 
final act, an act of simple equity, and we 
will show to the world that the words of 
Thomas Jefferson were not a mere poetic 
peng but a practical reality, and we shall 
fulfil in its broadest meaning the prophe- 
ey (for it was then nothing more) which 
was the ground work of our national exist- 
ence. 

And having shown this to America, 
through America we shall teach it to the 
world. 

Senator Foulke loses no opportunity to 
advocate for women the same rights he 
claims for himself. His influence is being 
felt in this work in a way that will sooner 
or later bring forth an advance in public 
sentiment on the woman suffrage question 
in this State. Many of the members of 
the bar in this county favor suffrage, but 
few of them are as willing to advocate 
it publicly as is Senator Foulke. 

Mary F. THOMAS. 
PUBLIC BATHS AND LAUNDRIES. 


HARTFORD, CtT., JULY 17, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have lately read your article on a co- 
operative laundry. I refer you to one on 
‘Public Baths and Laundries” in the 
American Architect of Feb. 24, describing 
public laundries as they are found in all 
large European cities. All the modern 
appliances of machinery for washing, 
wringing, drying, ironing and mangling 
are furnished in London at a tariff of one 
and one-half cents per hour, and at four 





cents per hour in Geneva, &c. All the 
details in regard to the cost of construct- 
ing such a laundry, with baths attached, 
are mentioned. This essay might be inter- 
esting to your readers. The information 
for this little chapter on laundries was 
gathered on the spot. 
SARAH GILMAN YOUNG, 
sdetails —_ 

AMONG THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, JULY 18, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In one of the charming letters written 
by A. S. B., and published during the 
last two months in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
is a delightful description of Manitou. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to tell your 
readers something more about this little 
place, which we, itg citizens, are all con- 
vinced is destined to become one of the 
greatest watering-places in America. 

The old bath-houses were last spring 
purchased by a company who at once pro- 
ceeded to enclose a large and beautiful 
park around the springs, and to erect a 
new, spacious and elegant building for 
bathing purposes. This new bath-house 
is now completed, and was formally open- 
ed to the public June 16. We all turned 
out to do honor to the momentous occa- 
sion. Manitou was very gay. Notwith- 
standing occasional showers, the streets of 
the little place were thronged with peo- 
ple. New and fashionable costumes were 
shown in great number and variety. Ele- 
gant equipages rolled about. A band of 
music, stationed in the new building, dis- 
coursed ‘‘soul-stirring strains” to the pass- 
evs-by. Everybody was good-natured and 
happy. 

In one of Yankee Doodle’s innumerable 
visits to town, he complains that he 
——‘couldn't see the town, there were so many 

people.” 

Wesympathized at Manitou. Wecouldn't 
see the bath-house, ‘‘there were so many 
people” walking about init. We mean to 
go again when it is not a gala-day and we 
can examine its beauties at our leisure, 
We are the more desirous of doing this, be- 
cause the wood-carving, which is said to 
be very beautiful, is entirely the work of 
a young lady of this place, Miss E. M. 
Johnson. We wish to see this for our- 
selves, with our own eyes, so delighted 
are we always when we hear of a woman 
conquering difficulties and taking her: 
rightful place among the world’s workers. 

We are told the architecture of the new 
building is of no particular order, but in- 
clines to the Queen Anne style. Possibly. 
To us it seemed like nothing so much as 
the memories we retained of a cut of a 
Chinese pagoda, in a geography we studied 
in our younger days, on the maps of which, 
by the way, this part of the country was 
summarily dismissed as ‘*The Great Amer- 
ican Desert.” Very little like a desert did 
Manitou seem on the day of the bath-house 
opening. The valley of the Fountain qui 
Bouille is one mass of green. Cottonwood 
trees of enormous size in many places 
overhang its banks. Scrub oaks grow 
thickly along its course, hanging full with 
the vines of the beautiful wild clematis ; 
the same variety which grows so freely by 
the New England roadsides. Lovely 
flowering shrubs are to be found every- 
where one turns, while in each nook and 
corner, wherever they can find a place to 
nestle in, some of the little native wild- 
flowers peep forth, brilliant in coloring, 
exquisite in form, and beautiful beyond 
description. 

The whole picture was one of great 
beauty. Now mists covered the hills, and 
the rain came pouring down the mountain 
sides, driving us to seek shelter indoors. 
Then the clouds broke away, and the mag- 
nificent hills stood forth radiant in color. 
The red sandstone and the white gypsum, 
the dark green of the evergreens alternat- 
ing with the lighter shades ef the flower- 
ing plants and shrubs, glittering all with 
myriads of raindrops, were lighted up by 
the Colorado sun, under a Colorado sky. 
Such a sun and such a sky can be seen no- 
where else in the world. The crowds of 
gaily dressed people walking about gave 
life to the scene, and the many pretty 
modern cottages dotting the hills, wher- 
ever a place can be found to put one, re- 
minded us that this was not a transforma- 
tion scene, but a living reality. 

Forty years ago, this same bright sun 
looked down upon a wilderness. One of 
the greatest living explorers, John C. 
Fremont, wrote, July 17, 1843, “Our di- 
rection was up the Boiling Spring River, 
it being my intention to visit the celebrat- 
ed springs from which the river takes its 
name, and which are on its upper waters, 
at the foot of Pike’s Peak. On the after- 
noon of the 17th, we entered among the 
broken ridges at the foot of the mountains, 
where the river made several forks. Leav- 
ing the camp to follow slowly, I rode ahead 
in the afternoon in search of the springs- 
In the meantime, the clouds which had 
been gathered all the afternoon over the 
mountains began to roll down their sides; 
and a storm so violent burst upon me, 





that it appeared as if I had entered the 
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gore-house of the thunder-storms. I con- 
goued, however, to ride along up the river 
til about sunset, and was beginning to 
pe doubtful of finding the springs before 
je next day, when I came suddenly upon 

,large smooth rock about twenty yards in 
jjameter, where the water from several 
grings was bubbling and boiling up in 
the midst of a white incrustation, with 
gbich it had covered a portion of the 
wck. As this did not correspond with a 
jescription given me by the hunters, I 
jid not stop to taste the waters, but, dis- 
gounting, walked a little way up the riv- 
et, and passing through a narrow thicket 
of shrubbery bordering the stream, step- 

directly upon a huge white rock, at the 

foot of which, the river, already become a 
jrrent, foamed along, broken by a small 
fall. A deer which had been drinking at 
ihe spring was startled by my approach, 
yd, springing across the river, bounded 
of up the mountain. In the upper part 
of the rock, which had apparently been 
formed by deposition, was a_ beautiful 
white basin overhung by currant bushes, 
ip which the cold clear water bubbled up, 
jept in constant motion by the escaping 
gs, and overflowing the rock, which it 
jad almost entirely covered with a crust 
of glistening white. I had all day re- 
fained from drinking, reserving myself 
for the spring; and as I could not weil be 
more wet than the rain had made me, I 
lay down by the side of the basin, and 
drank heartily of the delightful water. 
The annexed sketch is only a rude one, 
put it will enable you to form some idea of 
the character of the scenery and the beanty 
of this spot, immediately at the foot of lofty 
mountains, beautifully timbered, which 
sweep closely around, shutting up the lit- 
tle valley in a kind of cove.” 

This was Manitou forty years ago. ‘To- 
day there are large hotels thronged with 
pleasure-seekers and tourists, where Gen. 
Fremont rode along, fearing to miss the 
springs, and finding a deer drinking as he 
approached. Photographers and their 
cameras are to be seen at almost any turn, 
picturing some new phase of beauty, and 
arailway is in contemplation to the sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak. J, A. 8. 

+2 —__— 
HONOR TO INDIANA WOMEN. . 





JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., 

. JULY 17, 1883. 4 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Slowly bat surely our girls and wom- 
en of Indiana are stepping from the bond- 
age in which a certain class would like to 
keep them. 

Miss Julia Ingram, of this city, has 
graduated with honor from the Medical 
college at. Philadelphia, and is now win- 
ning golden opinions from the best and 
oldest physicians; Mrs. Ingram has a 
lucrative practice as physician and sur- 
geon, in Louisville, Ky. 

One of Indiana's most talented daugh- 
ters is Miss Ella Guernsey, of Henryville, 
With few advantages, she has, by 
patient work, won a place in the army of 
the world’s workers, as a music composer 
and writer for the press. As a juvenile 
writer, Miss Guernsey’s style is simple, 
chaste and winning. She has an honored 
place in nearly every juvenile magazine 
published in America.” As a journalist, 
her style is sprightly and acceptable. In 
a musical way, Miss Guernsey’s success is 
4 brilliant one. Her waltzes are bright 
and sparkling. They are extremely pop- 
ular with pianists and orchestras. One 
gem, ‘The Daughter of the Orient,” has 
a large sale. Miss Guernsey has great 
energy and perseverance. 

The woman’s department in the great 
Cotton Exposition will be very fine. Many 
women from Indiana will have exhibits in 
the different departments. The amateur 
orchestra from this city will have a prom- 
inent part in the musical department of 
the Exposition, and is composed largely of 
young ladies. 

We are glad to be able to say of our In- 
diana women that they are using the tal- 
ents given them. ‘They are fully aroused 
and wide awake upon every question af- 
fecting woman’s happiness and welfare. 

Mrs. EMILY BROWN. 





a oe 
THE WORK IN IOWA. 


DEs MOINES, JULY 14, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On the 27th ult. the Republicans held 
their State Convention here, but we failed 
to get a hearing. 

Letters had been sent to the Chairmen of 
the Republican and Greenback committees 
asking for their cooperation in securing 
recognition of the pending amendment. 
We did not decide to send the letters until 
after the Democrats had held their conven- 
tion and had ignored the question. We 
Supposed that as several of the counties 
had taken up the subject,the State Conven- 
tion would of course do so. The Repub- 
licans are almost unanimous for prohibi- 
tion. Twenty-seven county conventions 
have been held, and nearly all are for pro- 


hibition, both constitutional and statu- 
tory. 








Mrs. Gougar has spoken in the State 
three times. The last meeting, in the Con- 
gregational church, on Sunday, was large- 
ly attended by men. She was generally 
liked as a speaker. We will write you 
again soon. Mary A. WoRK. 


++ — 


WHO DOES SPLIT IT? 


Reading “T. W. H.'s” article entitled 
“An Uncivilized Nation,” 1 am reminded 
of my own observation of woman’s status 
in Germany. I was one day passing 
through the first court of the Hospital, in 
Vienna, Austria, in company with a young 
Gérman doctor. We saw a woman split- 
ting wood. 

**You would not see that in America,” 
said I. 

“Should we not?” asked he, astonished. 
‘“*Why, who does split the wood?” 

Mary A. ALLEN, M. D. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 








” Success to the telegraph operators! 

The graduating class of Waterloo, Ia., 
was attired in calico. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall,of Indianapolis, 
made a pleasant call at our office this week. 

The Congregationalist last week gave a 
very interesting account of the Oberlin 
Jubilee. 

Hon. John D. Baldwin, senior editor 
and propr‘etor of the Worcester Spy, died 
suddenly last Sunday week. , 

Rev. J. W. Bashford addressed the 
alumni of Wisconsin University, at Madi-* 
son, on Commencement day. 

Often the virtue of a married woman 
must be very great, since it has to suffice 
for two.—Elizabeth of Roumania. 

Mrs. L. May Wheeler has begun to or- 
ganize Minnesota for woman suffrage 
work by holding meetings in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Bishop Simpson,of the Methodist Episco- 
pa’ Church, is not in good health. He will 
spend the summer in travelling with his 
daughter in Colorado. 

Additional articles on the Oberlin Col- 
lege Semi-Centennial by Lucy Stone and 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell will be found 
this week on pages 2 and 7. 

Mr. Walter Allen, for some years past 
connected with the Advertiser, has accepted 
the position of editor of the Portland Press. 
Maine gains, but Boston loses. 


At the Channing Memorial Church, New- 
port, R. I., on Sunday, a decorative win- 
dow in memory of Mrs. Richard Baker, Jr., 
of Boston, was dedicated, Rev. Rufus Ellis, 
of Boston, preaching the occasional ser- 
mon. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart and Miss Kate I. 
Kelsey spoke with great force and spirit 
at the closing session of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association. Mrs. 8S. M. Per- 
kins and Miss Leuellen spoke the first 
evening. 


Rey. Geo. M. Quinby, for nineteen years 
editor and proprietor of the Gospel Banner, 
of Augusta, Me., has sold out and retired 
fiom business on account of feeble health. 
Mrs. Quinby has shared largely and ably 
in the editorial care. The Banner has been 
for many years past on the side of suf- 
frage and temperance, also strongly op- 
posed to capital punishment. Our best 
wishes will go with the retiring editors. 
The new editors have begun with spirit, 
and are highly commended by Mrs. Quin- 
by. 

Next week, we shall give the article of 
George Cary Eggleston on “The Educa- 
tion of Women” from the July Harper, and 
that of Dr. William A. Hammond on 
“Woman in Politics” from the August 
North American. Let suffragists read and 
be edified ! 


It has been shown by Professor Henry 
Morton, of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, New Jersey, that at slight expense 
electricity could be used to propel street- 
ears and run the most complicated machin- 
ery, by a simple contrivance which might 
exceed in value the invention of the tele- 
phone. 


Lucy Stone is perfectly satisfied with the 
vote in the British House of Commons on 
woman suffrage,which was only nine short 
of a majority. The lady is easily satisfied, 
and her opponents will always be willing 
to accommodate her in that way. Even if 
the House of Commons had passed the bill, 
the Lords would have thrown it contempt- 
uously out.—Cambridge Press. 


The bill authorizing the appointment of 
women who are attorneys, etc., as special 
commissioners to take acknowledgments 
of deeds, administer oaths, and take depo- 
sitions, and the bill giving a wife the right 
of interment in her husband’s cemetery 
lot, have both passed the Senate. The 
bill prohibiting railroad companies from 
earrying women and children in smoking- 
cars failed to pass, but in its stead was a 
resolve calling the attention of the railroad 
commissioners to the matter. 


An exchange, in speaking of Bancroft, 
the historian, says: ‘tHe expends thou- 
sands of dollars in the cultivation of the 
rose, his favorite flower, of which he has 
every known variety. He is a very gal- 
lant man, and ladies who know of his 
good nature often visit his grounds. When 
the historian gets a glimpse of them, they 
are certain tocarry away a bouquet each.” 

The excellent school of Nathaniel T. 
Allen, in West Newton, advertised else- 
where, deserves and receives a generous 
support. Its pupils come largely through 
the influence of former pupils, their par- 
ents. Last year in Mr. Allen’s own fami- 
ly there were five such children. The Al- 
lens were abolitionists in the days of 
slavery, and are pronounced friends of 
woman sufffage now. 

We have received a circular advertising 
the issue of a series of anonymous pamph- 
lets in opposition to woman suffrage. Ad- 
yance sheets of these pamphlets have been 
sent to other newspapers, but not to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. We are therefore 
ignorant as yet of their quality. They 
claim to be written by a woman, and are 
commended by Dr. Morgan Dix. They 
can be obtained, when published, of Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

In addressing the Smith College girls on 
the cause of international peace, Gen. 
Walker possibly foresees the time when 
the women of America will take an active 
hand in political matters, and will become 
the world’s peacemakers. If so, **blessed 
are the peacemakers.” If America shall 
continue to be ‘The Unarmed Nation, be- 

sause the women of America have learned 
to represg our warlike passions, we may 
rightly change the beatitude to ‘‘Blessed 
are the women of America.”—Ex. 

Mrs. Sadie D. Hicks, of Richmond, 
Ind., graduated at the Homeopathic Medi- 
eal College at Ann Arbor, Michigan, at the 
recent Commencement. Dr. Hicks is a 
widow lady of much promise. Three years 
ago she left her little son in the care of her 
parents and entered the college as a stu- 
dent. With unremitting diligence she 
prosecuted her studies, and graduated with 
great credit to -herself and to the institu- 
tion. She will enter on the practice of her 
profession in Atlanta, Georgia, after spend- 
ing a few weeks in the office of an eminent 
surgeon of Detroit, Michigan. Her many 
friends feel confident of her success in her 
mission. 

The seventeenth annual catalogue of the 
University of Kansas has just been issued, 
and shows a total attendance of 582 stu- 
dents, of whom 243 are ladies. The an- 
nouncement is made that the first year of 
the preparatory department has been drop- 
ped, and the standard of admission thereby 
advanced, and that new courses have been 
adopted which place nearly all the higher 
schools of Kansas in direct connection with 
the University. The University, therefore, 
recommends all applicants from districts 
properly tributary to such schools to re- 
main at home institutions as long as pos- 

» sible. 

We see it stated that Dr. Brown-Sequard 
was about to vivisect a monkey before a 
fashionable company in Paris, when the 
agonized howls and moans of the poor 
beast disturbed the spectators, and the 
doctor coolly prepared to sever the ani- 
mal’s vocal chords with his dissecting- 
knife to silence its protests against his 
cruelty. Buta young woman in the lect- 
ure-room charged upon the professor with 
her umbrella, and punched his head with 
considerable effect. 'The police were called 
in, and the champion of mercy was re- 
moved. Her energetic protest, if it hap- 
pened, did her honor.—Commonwealth. 

A gentleman from Utica, in Louisville, 
who wished to send some beautiful flower- 
buds to his wife, was at a loss how to do 
so. A florist friend said he would fix 
them. He cut a potato into two pieces 
and bored holes in them, into which he 
inserted the stems of the buds, and placed 
them in a box with cotton to support 
them. A letter from the recipient ac- 
knowledged the remembrance, and said 
that the buds had developed into full- 
blown flowers. There is sufficient moist- 
ure in a good-sized potato to support a 
flower for two weeks in a moderately cool 
temperature. Flowers from bouquets or 
baskets may be preserved in the same way. 
The potatoes may be hidden by leaves or 
mosses.— Utica Observer. 

London journals, while they admit that 
American girls are famous for an elegant 
and refined type of loveliness, that French 
ladies are the best dressed in the world, 
that the German youthful frauleins have 
the finest heads of hair, the Spanish girls 
the brightest eyes to be found anywhere, 
and that in Venice and Florence may be 
seen to this day direct descendants of those 
Old World blonde beauties still fresh and 
fair on Titian’s canvas, claim that young 
English ladies remain ampler in limb, 
clearer of complexion, and more hearty 
than any others. This they attribute to 
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plain food, sound sleep, exercise in the 





open air, and a plentiful application of 
soap and water. 
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Important to Every one who Writes. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
return mail, Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 
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Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 
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In the Open Back Soft Waiste, as made 

Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 

the growing little ones has been given in shaph 

large variety of sizes, 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tue WomAN’s 





SS, EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES. CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have 


given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned. 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 
that of a corset front, 


80 that a corset and perfect bust magen is provided 


or Children and 


ng “the parts, and from the 


all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





At Oberlin College, neither the Faculty 
nor students use tobacco or intoxicating 
drinks. One never smells a whiff of tobac- 
co smoke, nor sees a drunken man in the 
beautiful, shaded streets. 


Prof. N. H. Ensley, of Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., was informed in 
a Chicago oyster-saloon that he could not 
be waited upon, as ‘‘the rules of the house 
excluded all colored people.” Prof. Ens- 
ley is a graduate of Newton Theological 
Seminary, and a distinguished gentleman. 
But the poor little oyster-saloon did not 
know it. 


A girl of seventeen, arrested in Chicago 
for wearing a man’s dress, explained that 
she merely changed garments so as to get 
a living easier. For three years she had 
been employed on the lake boats as stew- 
ard,watchman, or cook, lived roughly with- 
out being suspected, and was only detect- 
ed by an accident at last. She said, “By 
working on the boats in men’s clothing, I 
can earn $1.75 a day without extra hard 
work. If I wore woman’s clothes I should 
not be allowed to do the work, and should 
probably have to wash pots. I know I 
have violated the law, and may go to the 
workhouse for a long time, but, to tell you 
the truth, I’d rather make brick in the pen- 
itentiary than bend over a washtub.” 


At a recent fire in Fort Fairfield, Me., 
the heroic, work of the women deserves 
more than the mere notice that we are 
obliged at this writing to give. No soon- 
er had the alarm of fire been given than 
women and girls rushed to the rescue of 
those who needed them most. They took 
‘are of helpless children, removed the 
sick, then carefully removed the house- 
hold goods, watched and protected them 
from those who came to pilfer, and then 
when the great contest came, the last 
hope of saving anything above the post- 
office, they took their stands, formed lines 
toriver, passing buckets and pails all along 
the line. They even went up on the lad- 
ders and fought with almost superhuman 
strength, while many stout, able-bodied 
men stood by and looked on complacently. 
One young lady, who was nearly exhaust- 
ed, asked one of these burly fellows to 
take her place and relieve her a moment, 
but he coolly replied, ‘‘You are doing 
well; keep on.”’ Several of the girls faced 
the flames when their clothes caught fire. 
One had her hat burned off, and one had 
her har burned considerably.—Aristook 





| Republican. 


The crushed strawberry color which is 
now so popular was about fifty years ago 
known as doe’s blood, and promised to be 
quite as much the rage then as it now is; 
but an unfortunate drawback to its uni- 
versal use was the fact that stock laws 
were then comparatively unknown, and 
every lady who went forth to promenade 
in a fashionable costume ran the risk of at- 
tracting attention from wandering bovines, 
and not a few were escorted home by a 
procession headed by a policeman with a 
club and consisting of all the cows in the 
neighborhood. Fortunately, save in the 
wilds of Texas, there are now no such re- 
strictions upon fashion, and our ladies can 
wear what they please, a liberty they have 
used to such an extent that an assemblage 
of beauties now resembles nothing so much 
as a bird’s-eye view of a tropic jungle in 
the flower-time.— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 








HEADQUARTERS 


BATHING SUITS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES! 


Bathing Suits for Ladies. 
Bathing Suits for Gents, 
Bathing Suits for Misses. 
Bathing Suits for Boys. 
Bathing Suits for Children. 
Bathing Trunks. 
Bathing Shoes, all Styles and Sizes. 

Bathing Caps, all Styles and Sizes. 

Fancy and White Flannel Shirts for the 
Seashore and Mountains, 


FREEMAN & CRAY, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 
Opp. Park Street Church. 








ENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. — 
Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 

in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
AlNegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing 


| surroundinge. ‘Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholar- 


ships. Board and other expenses very low. Courses 
of study; Classical, Scientific, (general) and Techni- 
eal (agriculture, chemistry, civil engineering, &c.) 

with a Classical and Scientific Preparatory ‘Depart. 
ment. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1883. For catalogues 
or any information, address Gro. W. Avusnton, Pres. 
Bt. Col., Center Co., Pa 29—8t 
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‘WIRE SCREENS 


| 
At UNDERWOOD’, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston 


Warranted to fit every window. 
| Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


MOLL PITCHER. 


{ Battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778.] 





BY LEWIS J. BLOCK. 





Where the thickest smoke of the battle rolled, 
And the whistle of bullets rang sharp and clear, 
Beside his piece the old gunner stood, 
And sighted and shot devoid of fear. 
Buch havoc his unintermittent play 
Had made in the ranks of the angered foe, 
They had charged and charged on his little hill 
But his courage had baffled their every blow. 


With his blackened hands and grimy face, 
And his eyes a-flame with a purpose dread, 
With his lips firm-set in a changeless smile, 
That seemed like the smile of a strong man dead, 
He labored all day at his terrible toil, 
He labored all day with a terrible joy, 
And watched his death-winged messengers fleet 
On their fatally swift and savage employ. 


Beside old Pitcher, his sturdy wife 
Had stood and braved the brunt of the fight; 
And her passionate words had uerved his heart 
To a grimmer, more resistiess might. 
Like his soul incarnate beside him she stood, 
And the words that welled from her fearless breast 
Beemed the very thoughts that rolled through his 
brain, 
And made up his being's truest and best. 


All day from the clear-bubbling spring hard by 

Her unwearied hands the cool water had brought; 
All day with her eloquent words of cheer 

Her unwearied soul on the soldiers had wrought, 
Till the fire of her spirit had seized on them all, 

Till they fought as only strong men can fight— 
Aroused from the sleep of their daily life— 

For the highest they knew, for the just, for the right. 


In the afternoon when the fight was hot, 
And the desperate foe gathered all his strength 
For a final attack, that should end the fray, 
And give him his dear-bought victory at length, 
The fate-sped bullet clove sharp through the air, 
And buried itself in brave Pitcher’s brain, 
And dead at the feet of his wife standing near 
He fell, without time to speak or complain! 


What time had she then for her private grief? 
What time had she then for sorrow or tears! 

She crushed in her heart all womanish pain; 
She cast to the winds all womanish fears; 

And rushea to his side, and snatched from his hand 
The blackened swab, then, silent and bold, 

Set herself to her task, till across the field 
The flaming blast of her cannon rolled, 


Through the rest of the tight, till the twilight fell, 
She sighted and shot devoid of thought; 
Though the smoke of the battle grew thick and dun, 
Though the bullets their havoc around her wrought; 
And dead at her feet her husband lay, 
And dead in her heart lay the love of years, 
And glazed in an anguish, frozen and tierce, 
Unshed in her eyes shone the bitter tears. 
O my country! a hundred years ago 
The love of you in all hearts flamed, 
Till the enemy back from our cities and fields 
Crept to his lair, defeated, ashamed; 
And we their children, whose noble deeds, 
Like brave Moli Pitcher’s, built up our Jand, 
Are called in a fight more difficult far 
Beside our cannon unflinching to stand. 
O my country-women! the anguished time 
Bids you all sight vour cannon and boldly fire, 
Till the public crime that infeats our land 
Is shrivelled in blaze of your noble ire; 
‘Till licensed injustice is hurled iato flight; 
Till unabashed plunder is driven from view ; 
Till the fight, O my sisters, is fully fought 
Wherein our country has need of you! 


oo 


BY THE STREAM. 


Sweet tangled banks, where ox-eyed daisies grow 
And searlet poppies gleam ; 

Sweet changing lights, that ever come and go 
Upon the quiet stream! 


Once more T see the flash of splendid: wings, 
As dragon-flies flit by ; 

Once more for me the small sedge. warbler sings 
Beneath a sapphire sky. 


Once more I feel the simple, fresh content 
I found in stream and soil 
When golden summers slowly came and went, 
And mine was all their spoil. 
I find amid the honeysuckle flowers, 
And shy forget-me-not, 
Old boyish memories of lonely hours 
Passed in this silent spot. 


O God of nature, how thy kindness keeps 
Some changeless things on earth! 

And he who roams far off and toils and weeps, 
Comes home to learn their worth. 


Gay visions vanish, worldly schemes may fail, 
Hope proves an idle dream, 
But still the blossoms flourish, red and pale, 
Beside my native stream. 
The Sunday Magazine. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


THEIR MISTAKE. 


A TRUE STORY, BY IDA M. BUXTON. 


**Let’s see,” said Farmer Hawes, as he 
rose from the breakfast-table, ‘‘to-day’s 
Saturday, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes,” replied his wife, ‘- ‘tis Saturday, 
and I don’t see how I’m ever to get this 
house righted. First thing I know ‘twill 
be Monday, and then there’ll be the wash- 
ing and ironing. Dear, dear, it’s work, 
work, work!” 

“Well, don’t fret, Jane; we must plan 
it so to have a little rest to-morrow. I 
know Sunday isn’t much of a Sunday in 
this out-of-the-way, woodsy place, but we 
can make it as restful as possible. Tom,” 
he continued, addressing his son, ‘‘we’ll 
cut those trees over there on the brow of 
the hill, and after dinner you may drive 
over to Hammondville with a load of ap- 
ples.” 

**Yes,” said Mrs. Hawes, ‘‘and when you 
go you can carry the children and me. as 
far as Mrs. Wilbur's. I’ve been promising 
to go down there for a long tjme, and now 
is as good a time as any.” 

Tom and his father felled the trees and 
returned to the house, where # piping ho, 
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dinner awaited them. Their morning work 
had sharpened their appetites, and they did 
full justice to the tempting viands which 
good Mrs. Hawes spread before them. 

“Come, Tom, if you're through dinner, 
we'll load up the apples,” said Mr. Hawes, 
in the brisk tone characteristic of a man 
who makes every moment count. The 
fruit was soon in the wagon, and Tom 
drove up to the farm-house door. 

‘*Ready, mother?” he called. 

“Yes,” and soon his mother and the two 
little girls, Nellie and Sue, were packed 
away on the seat. 

‘“lom,” said she, as they alighted at 
Mrs. Wilbur's gate, ‘*there’s a bundle un- 
der the seat I want you to take to the 
girls.” 

*All right,” and Tom drove off, whis- 
tling as merrily as only a happy boy can. 
Reaching Hammondville, he drove imme- 
diately to the house of Deacon Jenkins. 

“The deacon is in the parlor,” said 
Mary, the girl, in answer to ‘Tom's inqui- 
ries. 

**Please tell him I'd like to see him a 
moment.” 

Presently the kindly old gentleman ap- 
peared. 

‘*Well, my lad, what is it?” 

*“*T have some very nice apples out here 
in the wagon,” began Tom, earnestly, ‘*the 
very best kind of eating-apples: I'd like 
you tocome out and look at them.” 

‘*Really, my lad,” returned the deacon, 
in a surprised and dignified tone, I hard- 
ly think it proper to buy”— 

“If you look at them, you'll surely buy 
them,” quickly interrupted Tom. ‘There 
isn’t a better apple in the market, sir; I 
know you'll like them; they’re genuine 
Harveys, every one good and sound.” 

**T don’t approve of buying apples”— 

‘*Let me bring a measure full for you to 
see.” 

‘*No, no, [ don’t care to look at them 
now. Perhaps I ought not to purchase 
them to-day, but you may bring me over 
a barrel Monday.” 

‘*T can leave them now, if you like, sir; 
they’re right here handy.” 

“No, not now. Monday will be time 
enough.” 

“That's a great note,” muttered ‘Tom to 
himself, as he turned away from the door; 
“I’ve three minds not to bring them at all. 
Why couldn't he take them now, instead 
of making me drive over again? 
they’ve got company; the deacon was all 
dressed up, and so was Mary. They've 
been good customers of ours, but I think 
it’s downright mean to put a fellow to so 
much trouble,” and he drove briskly away. 
“Hello!” he exclaimed, as he reached 
Main St., ‘“*what’s all the stores closed for? 
Some big man must be dead; wonder if 
it’s the President! Guess I'll drive round 
to the hotel and leave that bundle with the 
girls, and ask ‘em what’s up.” 
Accordingly he drove to the hotel, where 
his two elder sisters were working; they 
saw him coming and ran to the door. 
‘Hello, girls!’ was Tom's boyish greet- 
ing; ‘*what are you prinked up so for?” 
“Why, Tom Hawes, what ever brought 
you here in those old clothes?” asked Car- 
rie, in a reproving voice. 

‘And how came you to bring that load 
of apples? Folks will think you are a 
heathen,” added Sarah. 

“I'd 1i®.to know what you are blazing 
away like that for?’ asked Tom, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I’m just as good as anybody 
else, if I haven’t got on a broadcloth suit.” 
“Of course you're just as good,” return- 
ed Carrie; “but you might have a little 
more pride, and not come here looking 
shabby. But what are you going to do 
with those apples?" 

‘Sell ‘em, of course. I drove over to 
Deacon Jenkins’, but he had company, I 
guess; he wouldn't take them to-day. Say, 
girls, what are all the stores closed for? 
Is the President or anybody else dead?” 
‘“*What are the stores closed for? Why, 
Tom, are you crazy? It’s Sunday.” 
“Sunday!” exclaimed Tom, opening his 
eyes in astonishment. 

‘Of course; there’s the Baptist bell ring- 
ing now. Honestly, Tom, didn’t you know 
it?’ queried Sarah. ‘ 
‘Honor bright, we thought ‘twas Satur- 
day. Father and I cut wood all the morn- 
ing, and I’ve carried mother and the girls 
down to Mrs. Wilbur's. If I don’t hurry 
out of town, my name isn’t Tom Hawes!” 
and catching up the reins, he drove rapidly 
away, with rather a sheepish look on his 
usually frank face. 

Reaching Mrs. Wilbur’s gate, his mother 
and little sisters resumed their places in 
the wagon. He knew by their faces that 
they were conscious of their mistake. 
‘You didn’t meet with very good success 
in selling the apples, did you?” asked his 
mother, a knowing smile hovering about 
her mouth. 

‘*No, and I guess you’ve found the rea- 
son,” returned Tom. 

“My! wa’n’t mamma’s face red when 
Nettie Wilbur asked if we didn’t dress up, 
‘Sundays. “I'was too funny, wasn’t it?” 
and Nellie burst into a merry laugh, in 


Guess 





which the others heartily joined. 


‘See, papa’s at the wood-pile, cuttin’ 
wood,” cried little Sue, as they came in 
sight of the house. ‘Him don’t know it's 
Sunday.” ; 

“Don’t say a word about it,” said Mrs. 
Hawes, ‘‘until he asks about the apples.” 

‘*Here we are, all back again, papa,” 
shouted Nellie. 

“So I see, so I see,” replied her father; 
“and judging from your faces, you've had 
a right merry time, I reckon. How’s this, 
Tom? Didn’t you sell an apple?’ 

“No, father, not one.” 

“*Hlow’s that?” 

“I only tried Deacon Jenkins. He or- 
dered a barrel to be delivered Monday. 
He's a very pious man, you know, and 
don’t believe in buying apples on Sunday.” 

“On Sunday!” F 

“Yes, papa, to-day’s Sundaye Honest 
true, *tis,”’ cried Nell. 

Then followed a general explanation 
anda chorus of laughter. It is needless 
to add that Farmer Hawes has been quite 
attentive to the almanac since their mem- 
orable mistake. 


oro 


THE BELLE OF THE BAKERY. 


HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 


BY 


It was not one of your common baker- 
ies. It was a very genteel bakery, indeed, 
with a solid plate-glass window, and **Par- 
ties and Weddings Supplied” gilded in 
sprawling letters across the front. The 
floor was of chequered marble, and the 
walls were frescoed with peacock feathers 
and half-open fans. And Mrs. Biggs knew 
nothing at all about “the business,” but 
came in and out of a private door, wad Miss 
Edelgitha, her daughter, was taking les- 
sons on the piano, and in arrasene work, 
and read D’Israeli’s novels. 

As for Mr. Biggs himself, he was in- 
visible half the day in the subterranean 
region, whence he would occasionally 
emerge with a very red face, and hair and 
whiskers powdered with flour. 

“They ain’t nothing like the master’s 
eye,” Mr. Biggs would observe with a 
noble disregard of grammar which was 
peculiarly aggravating to Edelgitha. 

Then there was Mary—Polly,” as Mr. 
Biggs called her. Mary Biggs had come 
to visit Edelgitha, and be educated with 
her, when the sudden death of her father 
left her unprovided for, and all but friend- 
less. 

“*She’s most educated, ain’t she?” said 

Mr. Biggs. ‘*Del’ll put her through and 
make a teacher of her, eh, wife?” 
“Pray, Mr. Biggs, don't go to putting 
such nonsense into the child's head!” said 
Mrs. Biggs. ‘It’s a deal too expensive, 
and it will be three years at least before 
she will be qualified to teach. And we 
can’t board and clothe her all that time. 
Let her go down into the bakery and help 
you. You were complaining only yester- 
day of being short of hands.” 

‘But it’s most a pity, ain't it? said Mr. 
Biggs, who was a_ kind-hearfed soul. 
“Such a bright, smart little creature as 
Polly is.” 

**Pshaw !" said Mrs. Biggs. ‘*You want 
bright, smart creatures, don’t you?” 

‘*But I somehow calculated to give Pol- 
ly the same advantages as Edelgitha,” 
urged the baker, wriggling like an uneasy 
eel, 

‘Then you calculated entirely without 

your host,” observed Mrs. Biggs, tartly. 
‘We are not Rothschilds, and Signor Cara- 
coli charges eighty dollars a quarter; and 
I’ve spoken toa French mam’selle about 
daily lessons in conversation at a dollar 
apiece. Besides”—with a sudden change 
of base—‘*Mary was telling me only yester- 
day, that she pined for something to do. 
She has always been used to such an active 
life.” 
So Mary, in her black calico dress, with 
the mist of tears still heavy on her eyelids, 
went down into the work-room to help 
her uncle. 

She was a brisk, efficient girl, who had 
what Uncle Biggs called ‘‘a level business 
head.” She was a good accountant, and 
kept the books below stairs; and once ina 
while she amused herself’ with making up 
a pile of dainty, snow-white meringues, or 
a batch of old-fashioned doughnuts, for 
the store. It was lonely down there, to be 
sure, among the busy workmen, and she 
sighed at times when she heard her Cousin 
Edelgitha practising the scales. 

“It is very ungrateful of me,” she said to 
herself. ‘I ought to be glad and thankful 
to help good Uncle Biggs.” 

And it never occurred either to Mary or 
her uncle that if she hadnt been so very 
much prettier than Edelgitha she never 
would have been banished to the basement 
of the bakery. 

‘“Edelgitha must marry rich,” said Mrs. 
Biggs. ‘*‘We have prepared her to adorn 
any station; and Mr. Lilburne certainly 
was very attentive when he met her at the 
private view of the picture gallery. I real- 
ly think he likes Edelgitha.” 

‘*He’s a queer old fish!” said the baker, 





meditatively. 
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**But he’s rich,” said Mrs. Biggs. 

“Well, then, let us ask him to supper, and 
leave him and Edelgitha alone together 
afterward?” suggested Mr. Biggs. ‘That 
is, if she likes him.” 

‘*Biggs, don’t be a goose,” said the lady 
irritably. ‘*You haven't a soul above one 
of your own flour-barrels—no, nor you 
won't never have.” 

So Mr. Biggs retired, and gave his 
whole attention to the checking off of a 
load of St. Louis flour, which was being 
delivered at the alley-door. 

Mary Biggs had come up into the store 
to whisper one of her uncle’s messages to 
the stylish young woman behind the coun- 
ter, when a servant-girl hurried in and 
emptied about a peck of little flat brown 
cakes on the glass top of the show-case. 

“Mr. Lilburne’s compliments, miss,’ 
said she; ‘tand they're trash!” 

“What?” said the shopwoman. 

‘*Mr Lilburne’s compliments ; and they're 
trash!” repeated the maid. ‘He said they 
wasn’t ginger-snaps at all; they was only 
lard and molasses. He wanted the kind 


his mother used to bake, on Saturday morn- | 


ings. he very first one he tasted, he threw 
on the floor.” 

‘*Well,” remarked the shop woman,toss- 
ing her head, “if our ginger-snaps don’t 
suit the gentleman, then it’s impossible to 
suit him. ‘That’s all!” 

“He’s been sick, you know,” said the 
maid-servant, apologetically. ‘*And he’s 
just getting better, and his appetite’s 
dreadful uncertain, and Mrs. Pugsley—my 
missus—she thought she was sure to tempt 
him with these “ere. *Ginger-snaps!" said 
he. ‘Just what I’ve been a-longin’ for. 
My mother used to bake ‘em for me, when 
I was achild. Yes, Mrs. Pugsley,’ said he, 
‘you may order ’em for me.’ But,” witha 
mild sigh, *‘missus might ha’ known they 
wouldn't suit. Nothin’ suits when « gen- 
‘leman’s just off a sick bed.” 

“Is it Mr. Lilburne?”’ said Mary. **Oh, I 
remember him. He came here once, and 
went to sleep while Edelgitha was singing, 
‘Oh Summer Night!’ I liked him. He 
talked to me about the country. He knew 
all about calves and chickens and cran- 
berry swamps and robins’-nests. Does he 
like ginger-snaps? I'll make some for him. 
IT know an old-fashioned receipt that is al- 
ways good. Come here to-morrow, my 
good girl,” to the maid, “and I'll have 
some ready for you. Poor Mr. Lilburne! 
I'm sorry he’s sick!" 

The smart shopwoman stared as super- 
ciliously as Liszt or Chopin might have 
done if « village bugler had volunteered to 
teach them the first principles of music. 


. 


A country-girl, like that, expect to com- 
pete with Biggs’ Celebrated Bakery! 
Well, really, the shopwoman didn’t know 
what the world was coming to! 

But little Polly hurried down stairs again 
to where Mr. Biggs, all powdered with 
flour, was laying down the law to some of 
his satellites. 

“Ginger, my dear?” said he. ‘And 
flour? What you like—what you like! As 
I was telling you, Johnson, a barrel of 
prime flour has to be humored. You can’t 
drive it. Flouris flour, and must be hand- 
led accordingly.” 


Mr. Leonidas Lilburne, stalking uneasily 
about his sick-room, and anathematizing 
the sluggish current of the hours, was 
secretly making up his mind to get mar- 
ried. 

“After a man has once been sick in a 
boarding-house,” he said to himself, *the’s 
a fool if he don’t look around for a home 
of his own. Iam forty next month. It’s 
high time | was thinking of settling in life. 
—Eh, who's there?” 

‘It’s me, sir, please! said Mrs. Pugsley 
—‘with some ginger-snaps.” 

“Pshaw!” said Mr. Lilburne. ‘Fling 
‘em out of the window! Give ’em to the 
dogs! I don’t want any more of your city 
humbugs !” 

‘But please, sir, these are quite differ- 
ent!” Mrs. Pugsley coaxed—‘tmade by a 
young woman from the country, as works 
in Mr. Biggs’ bakery. And I was to ask, 
would you be so very good as only to taste 
*em?” 

“Oh, yes, I'll taste them!” said Mr. Lil- 
burne, sarcastically. ‘It’s no trouble to 
poison myself, just to oblige people!” 

And Mrs. Pugsley, entering with an ap- 
prehensive air, put the plate of round, 
golden cakelets on the table. 

“] really think, sir,” said she, ‘tif you 
would only taste them” 

“Flum! ha!” said Mr. Lilburne. ‘These 
are quite a different article! These are the 
kind my old mother used to turn out! 
They’re ambrosia—they’re food for the 
gods! Who made them, I say?” 

“J—I don’t know, sir, I’m sure,” said 
Mrs. Pugsley, rather discemfited by this 
direct address. ‘‘Some young person in 
Mr. Biggs’ bakery.” 

“Order a carriage!” said Mr. Lilburne— 
‘sand bring me my sable-trimmed overcoat 
at once! I'll go and see that young wom- 
an. I don’t believe there is another person 
on the American continent that can make 








ginger-snaps like these, now that my poor 
old mother is buried!” 

Mary Biggs came, laughing, up from 
the subterranean deeps of Biggs’ bakery, 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Lilburne,” said she, « 
made the snaps! Don’t you remember me 
Edelgitha’s cousin?” 

“But what are you doing down here» 
demanded Mr. Lilburne, in some. amaze. 
ment. 

**Earning my own living,” Polly prompt. 
ly answered. ‘And they told me yoy 
didn’t like the store snaps, so I baked some 
after my grandmother's old receipt.” 

Mr. Lilburne looked at Polly with the 
respect due to a maker of incomparable 
ginger-snaps, mingled with chivalrous pity 
for a desolate maiden. 

‘**Miss Polly,” said he—‘‘that was what 
they called you, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Polly, “that’s my name.” 

‘*Perhaps I ought to warn you that I’m 
going to be a little abrupt,” said he; “but 
—I should like to marry you.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Polly, starting back in 
amazement; “I couldn’t think of such a 
thing!” 

“Yes, you can,” said Mr. Lilburne, 
‘Think of it, that’s all. Think of it for a 
week, and then let me know your final de- 
cision. I’m not exactly what the world 
calls a gay young lover, but I can give you 
a good home and an honest, loving heart, 
Your uncle can tell you all about Leonidas 
Lilburne. There, | won't tease you any 
longer. Just take my proposal into con- 
sideration, that’s all.” 

So he went away, and Mary, in her per- 
plexity, went in among the flour-barrels, 
and took counsel with Uncle Biggs. 

**Unele,” she said, ‘what am I to do?” 

“My dear,” said the good man, stroking 
her head with floury, yet not unkindly 
hands, ‘‘what do you think? Could you 
learn to like him?” 

“IT think so,” confessed Mary, with down- 
cast eyes. 

“Then I recommend you to say yes,” 
said Uncle Biggs. ‘‘Lilburne is a good, 
warm-hearted fellow if a little eccentric, 
and his wife will be a lucky woman.” 

And he thought of Edelgitha and sighed. 

A week subsequently, Mr. Lilburne gave 
his landlady warning. 

“I hope I haven't failed to suit you, sir,” 
said she, plaintively. 

“Tt isn’t that, Mrs. Pugsley,’ 
“But Tam going to be married.” 

“I'm sure, sir, I congratulate you,” said 
Mrs. Pugsley, faintly. . 

‘You may well do so, ma’am,” said Mr, 
Lilburne. ‘*She’s as lovely as Venus, as 
domestic as Doreas, and—she makes gin- 
ger-snaps such as my poor mother once 
did! Yes, Mrs. Pugsley, I feel that I have 
gained a prize.” 

So Polly Biggs’ ginger-snaps won the 
treasure which Miss Edelgitha’s frills and 
French conversation had been powerless 
to reach. 

“T really can’t see what Mr. Lilburne 
saw to fancy in my Cousin Polly!” said 
she, with spiteful tears. 

And Mrs. Biggs could not enlighten her 
daughter.— Selected. 





said he, 
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OBERLIN COMMEMORATIVE HYMN. 





BY REV. SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D. D. 





Tune: Missionary Chant. 


Where knelt with faith on virgin sod 
The men who vowed this site to God, 
For fifty years the passing days 

Have echoed sacred songs of praise. 


‘The pathless forest disappeared ; 
Primeval solitude was cheered 

By fervor of devotion rare, 

By halls of science and of prayer. 


Here knowledge spread its choicest store, 
To bond and free threw wide its door; 
Aglow with learning’s hallowed flame, 
Our sons and daughters hither came. 
Heroic teachers here were seen, 

Of earnest thought and saintly mien, 
With one**who had the prephet’s dower, 
And as a prince with God had power. 


The zeal of consecration spread, 

Its power was on the nation shed, 

It nerved the brave for freedom’s fight, 

It poured on pagan darkness light. 

O God! our past is all Thine own, 

Its gains we lay before Thy throne; 

And loyal still to truth and right, 

For future conflicts gird with might. 
Oberlin, O., July 4, 1883. 





* President Finney. 
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A girl of 17,arrested in Chicago for wear- 
ing a man’s dress, explained that she mere- 
ly changed garments so as to get a living 
easier. For three years she had been em- 
ployed on lake boats as steward, watch- 
man or cook, lived roughly without being 
suspected, and was only detected by an 
accident at last. “By working on the 
boats in men’s clothing I can earn $1.75 a 
day without extra hard work. If I wore 
woman’s clothes,[ would not be allowed to 
do the work, and would probably have to 
wash pots. I know I have violated the 
law, and may go to the work-house for a 
long time, but, to tell you the truth, I'd 
rather make bricks in the penitentiary than 
bend over the wash-tub.” 
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THE NEW OBERLIN. 


At the reunion of the Oberlin Alumnz 
on Monday afternoon, July 2d, Rev. An- 
toinette L. Brown Blackwell spoke as fol- 
lows: 

We have all enjoyed the rich, various, 
narratives of the deeply interesting past 
history of Oberlin. I propose, fora few 
moments, to vary the method; and to pre- 
yail upon the present Oberlin to speak for 
itself in its own behalf. 

When the geologist would learn the pre- 
historic story of the earth, he consults the 
rocks and fossils disinterred from the strata 
of the earth itself. If we would discover 
the history of the buried cities of the East, 
we dig down and bring them up to the 
light, where they can themselves reveal 
the secrets of theirwonderful past. As we 
walk or drive about the streets of the town 
here, everything seems to be offering us 
testimony concerning its own growth and 
progress. A man from another planet, or 
a Chinaman from the antipodes, under- 
standing nothing of what we say or have 
been saying for the last several days,could 
still very plainly read the history of the 
rise and growth of Oberlin in the evidence 
everywhere offered him by the Oberlin of 
to-day. 

He would discover that the place is a 
centre of learning; for the halls and class- 
rooms, with all their educational appli- 
ances, reveal that fact. He would know 
that it is a co-educational centre; for the 
orderly arrangement of the multitudes of 
homes, the recitation-rooms, dining-halls, 
etc., testify to that fact. ‘The music-rooms, 
books, instruments, and the large orches- 
tras show the attention paid to musical 
education. ‘The churches affirm the relig- 
jous tendencies of the people. But our 
man from the antipodes would find no whis- 
key-saloons, no bars, no liquors, no places 
or conveniences for liquor-selling. He 
would be forced to conclude that this is a 
temperance community. 

Time fails me, or I should like to draw 
out this line of testimony at length. It 
must suffice to say that if all Oberlin had 
been praying, ‘Give us neither poverty nor 
riches,” the place itself would seem to bea 
visible, conspicuous answer to such a peti- 


tion. No building is grand or costly of its 
kind. The newer ones look growingly 


tasteful and substantial. Every house and 
ground is thrifty, bright, convenient,com- 
fortable. Fraternity of estate, fraternity 
of interests, and fraternity of work is more 
happily illustrated in this community, I 
contidently believe (and our Chinaman 
must so conclude from outward seeming), 
than in any other community of its size in 
the world. The new Oberlin proves itself 
to be the progressive outgrowth of the old, 
as the spreading tree grows naturally from 
the seed. Our foreigner, understanding 
not a word, but watching the alert steps. 
the eager, interested faces of gray-haired 
men and women, on the bright streets, in 
these Jubilee days, would decide, also, 
that Oberlin believes in the practical per- 
severance of the saints. 

Many instances of progress made, step 
by step, have already been cited by others. 
The tendency in the direction of growth 
seems gradually to have strengthened, not 
diminished. Advances made have been 
like the timely unfolding of leaves and 
blossoms. ‘I‘here was only the swelling’ 
bud; but when we look again, new leaves 
have noiselessly unfolded. In my past ex- 
perience as a student here, it did not seem 
needful to insert an entering wedge, to 
force open the most compactly closed, be- 
lated blossoms. It needed only to bring, 
as a south wind, the protesting warmth of 
real convictions, and the restrictions seem- 
ed to loose themselves by a natural process. 
So, if present signs are reliable, it will con- 
tinue to be in the future. Judged solely 
by present appearances, we pronounce the 
new Oberlin to be the symmetrical, fitting 
outgrowth of the old. It is the old apotheo- 
sized. 

The institution began upon a colonial 
and co-educational basis. Yet, as we have 
been reminded this afternoon, there were 
still some doors closed against women. 
One after another opened from time to 
time, as the desirability of this became 
manifest; yet there are still a few waiting 
to beunbarred. Bolts have sometimes slid 
backwards so quietly that we have not been 
found watching, and have not known when 
to expect their opening. Since Oberlin is 
here to-day to welcome her alumnx, this 
may be an appropriate occasion for me, as 
one of her alumna, in behalf of my class- 
mate, Mrs. Lettice Smith Holmes and my- 
self, fo express our gratitude, and to offer 
our sincere thanks to those who, a few 
evenings ago, generously and gracefully 
admitted us, after thirty-three years of 
Waiting, to the honored Fraternity of the 
Oberlin Theological Alumni. The unbolt- 
ed doors here will never be fast again, and 
we look hopefully to the future. 

President Fairchild and others appro- 
priately reminded us that Oberlin made 
downright muscular labor, like brain work, 
honorable to the worker. I would farther 
emphasize the fact that Oberlin made work 
—all kinds of work—honorable to women 
equally with men. A young man without 
an ostensible avocation is respected no- 
Where iw this country. Here an idle young 
Woman is equally at a discount; and one 
Without usefulness, without a real vocation 
of some kind, is barely tolerated. But else- 
Where, it is still respectable for a rich 
woman who chooses, to be little better, : 
mere cumberer of the ground. Oberlin’s 
g00d example in this respect is beyond cal- 
culation. 

The unlike masculine and feminine in- 
fluences have always worked together con- 
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from the past, judging from the present, 
and prophesying for the future, Oberlin 
will yet do her fair and full share of this 
great coming work. She has not lagged 
behind in any onward march hitherto. 
Surely she eannot long wait in this! 
Finally, to briefly refer to the progres- 
siveness of the religious creed and prac- 
tice of this community,—once it was a good 
deal misunderstood because too far in the 
front ranks. To-day, scientific theoriz- 
ing is discrediting many positions once 
held to be invulnerable. ‘The coming work 
in religious activity is to stand fast and to 
prove that which istrue. I believe that 
Oberlin will go forward to this issue con- 
fidently and successfully. She will be fore- 
most in meeting science in its own domain 
and with its own weapons, confident that 
there are groundwork principles, stable 
foundations, which can never be shaken. 
Life and immortality may be brought to 
light and made self-evident through scien- 
tific verification. Absolute religious truths 
‘an be justified as absolute and eternal first 
principles. This is the present work of 
religious science—the science of living na- 
tures; and inthis, as hitherto, Oberlin will 
not be found wanting. Present issues can- 
not be put aside. They must be met. Sure- 
ly they must and can be met successfully. 


oo 
A STUDY OF LADY MACBETH. 


The distinction between the characters 
of the two criminals, of which so much 
has been made, seems to consist in that 
psychological difference, to express which 
we have no other word than sex, which 
properly belongs to the terminology of 
physical science. He sins asa man; that 
is, as one accustomed to act for himself, 
and his aims are found in his own person- 
al ambition for aggrandizement. She sins 
as a woman, or as one who acts under in- 
fluence. Her aims are of necessity those 
of the man of whose life she is a part. 
Her crime is committed for the sake of 
another; and because she is ready, in the 
fatal generosity of womanhood, to stake 
herself, her soul, and her everlasting wel- 
fare upon the will of the being who has 
become dearer to her than truth and hon- 
or, and more sacred than the voice of con- 
science. 

In many points the pair are as one; for 
the intimate sympathy between them could 
not subsist unless fostered by a similarity 
of temperameut. Neither possesses a relig- 
ious nature, a fine moral sense, or an ex- 
alted spiritual insight., The difference’ of 
physique repeatedly asserts itself. The 
lady might believe that she had renounced 
the womanly instincts of pity and tender- 
ness; but she could not divest herself of 
that finer nervous organization which dis- 
tinguishes her from the hardened creatures 
of crime. These conditions restrict her 
within inflexible limits, and it is the viola- 
tion of the laws of her mental well-being 
which undermines her physical health. 
The wound inflicted upon her by the con- 
sequences of her crime is felt by her as a 
Greek might feel it, rather than as a Christ- 
ian would. She suffers from a physical 
shock, and not from the anguish of repent- 
ance. Figures of the mediaval period, 
she and her husband are, they are yet as 
completely divested of religious needs and 
aspirations (except that they show traces 
of that lingering superstition, which, in 
some tenacious form, long survives all 
creeds) as if they were an agnostic pair of 
our own day. They are creatures of pure 
intellect, untouched by the promptings of 
the heart or the monitions of conscience. 
Instead of the steady glow of kindliness 
which belongs to primitive humanity, they 
manifest only fitful bursts of impulse, or a 
merely selfish repulsion from the deadly 
necessity which lies like a sullen pool of 
dark waters between them and the splen- 
dor of their future fortunes. In their na- 
tures selfishness is supreme; and the same 
refined form of self-love which urges her 
on to the deed debars her from any use of 
the fruit of it, not wholly because of re- 
morse, but because of the altered looks 
which rest upon her and her husband, and 
those which they must exchange with each 
other. The wife would fain see her hus- 
band stand unchallenged by the suspicions 
of the world and by the testimony of his 
own breast. It breaks her heart to know 
that his integrity is gone; and that even its 
semblance no longer exists; that it was 
she who incited him to persist in the pur- 
pose which has maddened him, and which 
crushes her. She nerved him to **murder 
sleep,” and now she sees him “lack the 
season of all natures, sleep.” The pang of 
remorse for her sin towards him whose 
sufferings are more to her than the cry of 
murdered innocence, or the thunders of 
violated law, drives her from her bed, “in 


as 


| slumberous agitation,” to mutter words of 


jointly to order and civilize the home. | 


Here these unlike, mutually modifying, 
double-sided activities have been carried 
Into the school and into every interest of 
the community. Has not Oberlin a work 
still to do in the further, broader extension 
of these co-educating influences? Women 
are needed for the securing of general tem- 
perance legislation; and feminine modify- 
ig co peration is indispensable and inevit- 
able in all the affairs of State and Nation. I 


guilt and agony more terrible than the un- 
earthly incantations of the evil spirits that 
haunt the heath and the cave. 

The lady has become what we find her, 
the willing minister to a criminal ambi- 
tion, by means of the ascendency of a 
will which she has accepted as the law of 
her life, and the arbiter of her conscience. 
Her influence over Macbeth has been as 
greatly misapprehended as woman’s influ- 
ence in general has been overrated. Even 
the maternal influence, of which so many 


cannot tell where or when, but reasoning | pretty things are said, and of which such 








great things should be true, is enfeebled 
by those conditions of society which so 
belittle the average woman that her chance 
of retaining the confidence of her chil- 
dren after they have put away childish 
things is small indeed. What influence 
“an be exerted when confidence is+ with- 
held? Of other forms of influence, it is 
enough to say that they have but slight 
foundation, either in, principle or self-in- 
terest, but are subject to the constant 
changes of man’s caprice. But his influ- 
ence is renewed and perpetuated by the 
hereditary customs and traditions to which 
time has lent a cumulative force. A man 
is generally unwilling to own, even to him- 
self, that he is influenced by any woman, 
however good or wise she may be, or 
whatever may be the depth of his attach- 
ment to her. His pride takes alarm at the 
idea. But a woman often seeks her duty 
and her happiness in an obedience which, 
by securing peace in the household, seems 
to afford the fullest assurance for the safe- 
ty of home interest. The pity of it is that 
she may yield up her will and judgment 


to the dictates of a master, until she 
wrongs he: individual conscience. ‘The 


lady’s character, formed by her husband, 
has thus become an instrument ready to 
his hand. In the loyalty of her love she 
has intently studied him, until she has 
learned to act for him with the power of a 
second nature. She hesitates not to urge 
him on to the commission of the crime; 
knowing that thus she supplies his needs 
and fulfils his real wishes, though he may 
falter and tremble in the execution of his 
chosen design. She has long since gauged 
all his inconsistencies; and she under- 
stands exactly the stimulus and support 
which he requires. ‘lo be the will that 
formulates his secret thought, the instru- 
ment that executes his desire, is the one 
aspiration of this heart, which knows no 
tenderness, no pity, no relenting towards 
any being standing in the way of that 
guilty ambition which she has made her 
own. ‘There is nothing so cold and cruel 
as a passionate nature in its dealings with 
all objects but the one to which its deyo- 
tion is given. 

It is well for the safety and happiness 
of society that the prevailing type of wom- 
anhood should be the mild and affection- 
ate woman, she who is a being far removed 
from the creatures of ungoverned intensity 
of emotion, among whom we find now a 
Juliet and now a Lady Macbeth, accord- 
ing to the making or marring of their for- 
tunes by the influences to which they have 
been subjected. ‘The fate of the lady, who 
possessed a nature so noble in outward 
seeming, so richly endowed with those 
graces that wear the semblance of virtues, 
and so capable of a genuine, if selfish, 
form of devotion, is the proof of the im- 
mutable law of the Creator, that no intel- 
lectual supremacy, no force of will, or 
vigor of determination, no depths of feel- 
ing or keenness of sympathy, can save 
humanity from shipwreck, unless all its 
powers and purposes are subdued to the 
harmonies of the sacred voice of conscience. 

EsTHER B. CARPENTER. 








THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a written esti- 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising in 
the leading Newspapers of the United States and 
Dominion of Cuneda. 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro- 
posed advertisements. 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made, 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation to 
transact his advertising business through us unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he ean designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi- 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, within 
the limits which he prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO.P. ROWELL&CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposite Tribune Building. 


10 Spruce St., New York. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil. 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA —Is designed to meet 
the wants of those who need a medicine to build 
them up, give them an appetite, iy! their blood, 
and oil up the machinery of their bodies. No 
other article takes hold of the system and hits 
exactly the spot like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of the hu- 
man body through the blood, giving to all re- 
newed life and energy. $1 a bottle; six for $5. 


A PHILADELPHIA editor was the prime factor 
in suppressing a bogus medical college, from 
which so-called diplomas were dled at $10 
each. It dosen’t require a physician—no matter 
whether he is a genuine one or the converse—to 
recognize heart disease. The symptoms are 
plain and unmistakable. So, too, is the remedy. 
A bottle of Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator will cure 
any case of heart disease. $1. At druggists. 





PROBABLY NEVER. 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
AY arsaparilla Sait te 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s VEG- 
ETABLE PIuLus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 





Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘“‘ Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C 
I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


xe Use Hoop’s TooTtn-PowpDeEr. 





MOTHERS, READ THIS! 


The Prettiest Sight in [Boston, so 
All Physicians Admit that have 
Seen Them, 


Are the Babies at the Free Hospital for Infants and 
Women with Chronic Diseases, supported by the 
Murdock Liquid Food Company. There are three 
wards, 20 beds each. 

Any physiciaa or officers of benevolent societies can 
visit them any day from 10 A.M. to6P.M. These 
beds are assigned to the cities of Massachusetts, and 
any lady can have a bed for her infant, if one is vacant, 
free for one year. The babies gain from one-half to 
one pound per week. 


They are not dependent on their Mothers, 
Ditto Wet Nurses. 
Ditto Milk, 
Ditto Nursing-Bottles, 

Any infant ten days old will not take any other 
food unless the Liquid Food is added; and their 
rapid growth in flesh and strength is proof of all 
claimed. 

Their only food being Murdock’s Liquid Food (see 
label on each bottle), they require no medicine, as 
they are nourished ; and being nourished enables them 
to throw off the wastes which are making daily, as 
well as develop new life, as their increased weight 
weekly proves. 

Our infants are gine-tenths foundlings or orphans, 
and are eae as diseased or weak as the worst 
that are in any institution. 

A foundling eight weeks old was removed from 
quarantine too soon, and broke out with measles after 
he had been in the ward one week. The other infants, 
being well nourished, did not take them, as they did 
not want them. The child is as bright as any of them, 
and our treatment was only reducing the strength of 
his food. 

Dr. R. Tanszky read a paper before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, April 26, 1883, which was in- 
dorsed by Dre. W. M. Chenbertn. Jewett, Burrell, 
Brown and others. 

The subject was one of vital importance to us all: 

“Why is it that almost every woman, as soon as 
she becomes a mother, begins to suffer from some 
form of pelvic disease?” 

In support of the words, “almost every woman,” 
he referred to a very large percentage of gynecological 
cases, in which the marked condition present could be 
traced directly to childbirth, and then asked the signi- 
ficant question, ‘‘By what means can the occurrence 
of these conditions be prevented ?” 


All will admit that our answer is correct. 

The women cannot obtain sufficient nourishment 
from common food during pregnancy to supply the 
wastes. Confirmed by the per cent. of women that 
cannot retain their food, also are unable to nurse their 
babies, the poor quality of their milk, loss of teeth, 
etc., is Increasing annually. 

What will give relief? 

Any lady that has any trouble in retaining her food 
will have no trouble if she will take Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, as it prepares the stomach so that it can digest 
other food. Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe 
can do so if she willtake a teaspoonful uf Liquid Food 
four times daily for six months. It will also build up 
her system, so as to protect her from the diseases that 
Dr. ‘Tanszky’s lecture describes, as they all come 
from not being able to supply the waste made on the 
system. 





>KIDNEY-WORT : 
CREAT CURE 


FOR 
—RHEUM-ATIS M— 
it is for all the painful diseases of the 

KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the which 


victims of Rheumatism can 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
worst forms of this terrible 
have been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
— $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
+ 


Dry can be sent by mail. 
, RICILARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 
































“KIDNEY-WORT : 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Will be in the city every Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 10 A, M, to 1 P. M., during the summer. 
Ladies desiring to see her can make an appointment 
by addressing Box 2,614, Boston, Mass. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at Sovuru WEyMouTHs, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen )cars of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent pot 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients now 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. has no ONE 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in ber judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 








OFFICE : 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 

No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 
The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Duily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies uusur 
passed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD'S ISLAND HOM(EOPATHIC HOS. 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J.G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 


219 West 23d St., New York City. 
27—6teow 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to farnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an qu fw 
years’ course is ¢stablis by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medica! education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
~~ announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and So age y School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been compleicly 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
hy, and all , oo for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Enginecring. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given t 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college Is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For on- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first 'ues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduatfon fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll C11.) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pec 

aid of ‘Teacher's Provision.”’ Our graduates are 
sought for the best tions. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instrue- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortl dic Hospita) 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practica! Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further iaformation address . 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 























No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 
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WASHINGTON IN SUMMER. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Washington, D. C., has been delightful 
during the past two or three months. With 
its wide streets beautifully shaded, and its 
squares and circles, the month of June 
proves it to be the most beautiful city in 
America. But this remark is becoming 
monotonous, as the advantages of Wash- 
ington seem to be fully appreciated by the 
natives, who are never tired of singing its 
praises. The only ugly features about the 
city are the military statues which disfig- 
ure, not adorn, the squares and circles. If 
there were only a few fountains instead, it 
would then resemble Versailles, after 
which it is said to be modelled. 

What makes it very foreign, or rather 
very French in appearance, are the asphalt 
streets, over which carriages and bicycles 
glide noiselessly, also the absolute cleanli- 
ness of the streets. This last is certainly 
not an American feature, for the liberty 
and equality enjoyed by citizens of other 
cities leads them to throw rubbish out-of- 
doors, but here the Government seems to 
have a paternal care over its citizens. It 
clears away the ash-barrels, cleans their 
streets for them, compels them to keep 
their alleys clean, plants trees for them, 
arrests boys that destroy robins and blue- 
birds, and Washington is now the show 
city of America. But as its chief beauty 
is in its design, the pity of it is that justice 
has not been done Major Lenfant, the 
French engineer and friend of Gen. Wash- 
ington, who designed the city. There is 
no street or square named after him ; noth- 
ing but the beautiful city to commemorate 
his memory. His friend, Gen. Washington, 
was a fine gentleman, with very expensive 
tastes, therefore it seems natural that the 
most elegant city in America should bear 
his name. 

The quietude and repose of the place at- 
tract numerous retired merchants, poli- 
ticians, navy officers, ete., who are building 
themselves beautiful houses. The conse- 
quence is that real estate is rising rapidly 
in value in the north-western part of the 
city. 

Land speculation is a favorite manner of 
investment with women, and naturally, 
for the house or lot is no sharper. No 
‘*natural protector” can run off with it, as 
he can with bank stock or other posses- 
sions. As it takes money to make money, 
numerous rich women have added to their 
fortunes by buying and selling lots or 
building houses. One rich woman made 
fifty thousand dollars recently by one 
transaction. 

These women have, as a rule, shown 
great foresight and penetration in their 
selection of lots. Woman's sphere does 
not seem quite so limited here as in other 
cities. She is allowed to work for the 
(Government as a clerk; she can study law 
or medicine at Howard University with 
negroes. This may seem a strange privi- 
lege, but undoubtedly the black men are 
more civil in their manners than the young 
sprigs of lighter color. About four weeks 
ago, I attended the graduating exercises of 
the law-school of Howard University, and 
among the ten or fifteen negroes were four 
women; one a mulatto, the three others 
white, and rather lady-like-looking wom- 
en. One was a handsome woman from 
Connecticut. She made a very excellent 
and witty address. I noticed in all the 
colored students who spoke, that not one 
had the Southern accent; that drawl with 
the strong pronunciation of vowels so per- 
ceptible in the servants of the South, and 
not unusual among all the whites raised in 
the Southern States. It is strange that a 
white person, however well educated, 
should still retain this disagreeable accent 
acquired in childhood by contact with 
slaves, while the black man with educa- 
tion loses it altogether. I have noticed that 
the colored teachers and superintendents 
of schools also speak better English, as 
far as pronunciation is concerned, than 
their white brothers and sisters of South- 
ern nationality. 

There is a dark side to every bright 
picture, and in Washington the objection 
raised by many to ':¢ place, and with 
justice, is the life led there in winter. In 
fact it is the life of a watering place, only 
much worse, because the people at water- 
ing places lounge and take their ease in 
the morning, but here the fashionable 
woman’s life is a toil from morning till 
late at night. There are receptions, visits, 
and receptions again. As I heard a lady 
say to her husband, “I called to see Mrs. 
B., to-day, and she told me she actually 
had no time to devote to her family, the 
demands of society are so great and she 
has such a large circle of acquaintances.” 
Gen. Sherman made the following obser- 
vation to a newspaper correspondent,— 
‘*‘When I made up my mind to retire from 
the army, I desired to leave Washington. 
It is full of hollowness, hypocrisy and 
snobbery. I declare it is an indecency 
and a shame, the way families are involved 
here by newspaper reporters. There is no 
home privacy whatever. You cannot doa 











thing in Washington that a reporter is not 
at your side to find out about it.” 

In fact the newspapers of Washington 
indulge in personal twaddle and descrip- 
tions of dress and entertainments to an ex- 
tent absolutely nauseous. Unfortunately 
this part of newspaper work is done by 
women principally. I believe that there 
are men who compete with them in this 
department, and who write up this fashion. 
able gossip quite as well. Indeed, Gen. 
Sherman’s remarks prove it. 

This style of descriptive newspaper 
work extends even to the school entertain- 
ments. Among the Commencements de- 
scribed is that of the Normal School of 
Washington. This is evidently written by 
a woman; one can invariably distinguish 
women’s letters by the recurrence of the 
word “lovely.” The display of flowers on 
this occasion was of course most “lovely,” 
but the dresses of the graduates must have 
been far more “‘lovely.”’ The strange part 
of it allis that not a word is said of the 
proficiency of the Normal graduates in any 
branch of study, but they are described in 
the following manner,— 

“Miss Daisy Boyd is slender, and has 
fair blue eyes and chestnut hair. Her 
dress was of pearl-white mull with lace.” 

**Miss Emma Prentice has dark hair and 
eyes and a plump figure. She wore nun's 
veiling.” 

‘*Miss Blanche Jones is rather tall, with 
pretty dark hair and fair complexion. She 
wore hand-embroidered mull.” 

‘*Miss Josephine Bettes has the clear-cut 
features of a Greek cameo: she wore white 
cashmere embroidered with lace.” 

And so on. 

Not a word is said as to what these 
young women did on this occasion, wheth- 
er they read essays of their own, or 
merely sat still to be looked at. Nothing 
is said about their studies. As the article 
is headed **Washington Normal School,” 
the inference is that they must have had 
studies, but of what sort we are left to im- 
agine. 

I do not wish to be too severe on women 
earning a livelihood by writing, especially 
as this description of women’s clothes may 
have been written by a man. But it only 
proves that these columns of society news 
have demoralized the Washington newspa- 
pers to a fearful extent; in fact, many 
people here will not look at a Washington 
paper. 

Columbian College will have a fine new 
building, when the question will be raised 
if women are to enter or not. Let us hope 
that this institution will not follow the ex- 
ample of New York. At least in their 
Commencement exercises we hope they 
will be sufficiently advanced not to allow 
the newspapers to describe the dress and 
personal appearance of the young women, 
to the utter exclusion of any remarks 
about their intellectual advancement. 

L. M. V. 

Washington, D. C., July 12, 1883. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. H. M. T. CUTLER. 


The following excellent letter was read 
on the 17th ult., at the Annual Meeting of 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association : 

GREENWICH, CONN., JUNE 12, 1883. 

Dear Mrs. Janney :—The Convention you 
are about to hold recalls vividly the ef- 
forts made at the last periodical revision 
of the Constitution of your State. We 
sought by all reasonable efforts to con- 
vince the men of Ohio that they fell short 
of justice while assuming to make laws 
and to administer them, not only for them- 
selves, but for half the population who 
are not allowed a voice in the government. 
They assumed that being so much wiser 
and stronger than this disfranchised half, 
the functions of government belonged to 
them as of natural right, and they refused 
what monarchical governments are seeing 
the consistency of conceding. England is 
leading us nobly. Last fall, when the 
party so long in power was so summarily 
defeated, and that on such peculiar moral 
grounds, I felt like saying to the men of 
Ohio, “Behold the fruit of your own self- 
ishness and folly. The earnest women 
and the true-hearted men would have been 
too strong for the success of the enemies of 
humanity.” They, I fear, felt that it was 
better to be defeated without us than to 
succeed through our co-operation, and did 
not at all humble themselves under the 
chastisement that so inevitably fell upon 
them. 

Possibly they feel that we have relin- 
quished our purpose, and shall leave them 
in undisturbed possession of our fathers’ 
hexitage, which, since the doing away of 
the laws of primogeniture, should be ours 
equally with our brothers. If so, they 
little understand the strength of our pur- 
pose, or the endurance born of conscien- 
tious convictions. We have watched and 


waited to see justice established and up-' 


held. But we have yet to find the legis- 
lature magnanimous enough or wise 
enough to enact a law that shall secure to 
the mother the same right over her minor 
children that the law concedes to the fath- 
er. Nor has the woman any authority on 
town boards or in the councils of the State 
to do away with intemperance, through 
the legal suppression of the public sale 
and exhibition of intoxicating drinks. 
which cause so much crime, poverty and 
distress. 

We have no voice in public economy, 
though we are taxed directly and indirectly 
for all the expenses that are needless, and 





the robberies that are so frequently ex- 
posed, while a multitude pass unexposed 
because no woman's eye is permitted to 
peer into the secrets of wastefulness and 
crime. ‘Till our voices are heard we shall 
continue to protest. The individuals who 
more than thirty years ago began the pro- 
test are now old and intirm, or else have 
passed on to a higher field of labor, and to 
surer position, but the cause is not want- 
ing now in a grand array of advocates, 
young and enthusiastic, who may, we 
trust, live to realize what we have only 
seen by faith. They are better educated 
and more competent to do the work, be- 
sause we have made paths for their feet. 
The principles of justice. of liberty, and by 
consequence of equality before the law, are 
as true now as they were in the beginning 
of the creation, and they will so continue 
while the world remains peopled with hu- 
man beings; and the old assumption of 
the inferiority and subjection of woman 
works as much for the overthrow of man 
as for the humiliation of woman. “Can 
man be free and woman be a slave?” No 
more in America than in the islands of 
Greece or among the nations of Asia. 
‘The condition of the child follows that of 
the mother,” was one of the laws of slavery. 
If the mother was a slave, her children were 
slaves; if she was free, her children were 
free. 

The wise men of the nations have devot- 
ed much time and study to political econo- 
my, but they have not as yet, to any ex- 
tent, developed the principle underlying 
this thought, ‘The condition of the child 
follows that of the mother.” <A race of 
noble, free women, allowed to inherit the 
fortunes and occupations of the parents, 
as well as the training needed for such 
heritage, will rise far above the level of 
those whose mothers are abject, and con- 
tinually feeling like half-rebellious slaves. 
When the primary laws of human relations 
are comprehended, it will be recognized 
that the heritage of talents and of mor- 
al character are just as frequently from 


the mother as from the father; and the ig- | 


norance and want of noble aspiration on 
the part of the mother will often entirely 
neutralize the capacity of the father, be 
that ever so high. 

An old Choctaw chief was once asked 
by a missionary how it happened that they 
made so little progress in civilizing their 
tribe. Said the missionary, ‘We educate 
your young men and they give good prom- 
ise. We come to your nation after a few 
years, and find them almost savages. 
How shall we account for this?” 

‘Brother,’ replied he, ‘tyou make one 
great mistake; you educate our young 
men; this is well. But you do not edu- 
cate our girls. ‘The young men come back 
to the tribe, and they must marry savage 
wives, and savage mothers will have savy- 
age children.” Let wise men heed the 
thought of this savage. 

During long ages, the church has con- 
tinued to teach the subjection of women, 
because of the transgression of Mother 
Eve, forgetting that the work of redemp- 
tion had forever blotted out the hand- 
writing of the past against us. Such 
men as Dr. Dix, who have not had any of 
the Priscillas or Aquillas to teach them the 
gospel, in place of the law, which they 
have been mistakenly preaching, are do- 
ing much to hinder the work of the Lord, 
by still holding woman under the curse of 
the law instead of under the liberty of the 


gospel. The simple Golden Rule, ‘All 
things whatsoever ye would that men 


should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
seems not to have entered into their relig- 
ous philosophy, and they go on teaching 
the old rabbinical traditions, in the place of 
the gospel, so full of grace and truth. 
When law and gospel shall both be con- 
formed to the fundamental law of equality 
set forth inthe Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and in the seventh chapter of Gal- 
atians, we shall have a Government that 
is nota shadow, merely, of justice, and a 
church that is not a heartless inconsisten- 
cy. Then, and not till then, will be real- 
ized in its fullest extent the song of the 
angels, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace and good-will to men.” 
May your Convention be so wisely or- 
dered that much may be done for the ad- 
vancement of the great work in which you 
are so heartily engaged. 
Yours for liberty, equality, fraternity, 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Currier, M. D. 
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Miss CARRIE M. SEMPLE, Principal of 
the educational department of the Indian 
Training School at Carlisle, Penn., has 
gone to Fort Worth, Texas, for a few weeks 
of well-earned and much-needed rest. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





Our columns are now filling up with ad- 
vertisements of fall terms for schools and 
colleges, to which we direct inquiring stu- 
dents for information. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. send us the follow- 
ing songs: ‘*°Tis Known Alone to Me,” 
music by Carl Riegg, English Version by 
Laura M. Underwood; ‘Rest Thee 
Now!” words by George Cooper, adapted 
by Chas E. Pratt; ‘“‘O Virginal Air,” bass 
solo from opera *‘Esmeralda,” arranged by 
A. Goring Thomas. 


The ‘‘Equipoise Waist,” manufactured 
by Geo. Frost & Co., and to which we are 
pleased to call attention, is all it is repre- 
sented to be. For growing children its 
adaptability is most healthy, and perma- 
nent in comfort, but we have found by 
pleasant experience that for adults it has 
no superior. It is perfect in fit and ex- 
tremely comfortable, and once adopted 
will never be thrown aside. We call atten- 
tion to the advertisement. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1883 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dr. Elizabeth J. French’s address will be 
Winter Harbor, Maine, until about Sept. 15. 








Moral Education Association.—A mecting of 
this Association will be held at the residence of Mrs. 
Frazer, Mt. Auburn 8t., Watertown, on Friday, July 
20,at3 P.M. Speaking and discussion; subject to be 
announced. The public are invited and a full attend- 
ance desired. 





At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mil- 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made in 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 





Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin- 
ing the residence of Hon. Charlies Robinson, 25 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and has 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex- 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre. 
‘Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Orrick, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name and 
address. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 
: Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
West Newton English and Classical School 
The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 19,1883. For information and catalogue, address 


NATH'L T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Maas. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 
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Luxury for the Million! 
MOORE’S 


Reading Desk and Book Holder. 





Adjustable! Convenient! Ornamental! 


Call and examine it, 


C.WwW. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
BOSTON. 


GOODYEAR’S 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, ete. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 


—ALSO— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
aul kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 
V V INE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
#1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


oS. EE. ROOTS, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 
Pocket KNIVEs, 


SCISSORS JRASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Catlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 














‘LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
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PROSPECTUS, 1883! 


The Woman's Journal, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday jp 
BosTon, devoted to the feterests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
LUCY STONE, 

H. B. BLACKWELL, — 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, Editorial 

JULIA WARD LLOWE, }§ Contributors, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE 
Mas. Fuances D. Gace,| Occasional Contributors, 
Mus. Hi. M. T. CUTLER, 

SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 
Tenms—@2 50 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for siugle copy, 
Cuivs Rates—5 copies one year, $10 00. 

Boston Orrice—No..5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp, 

Communications and_ letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors, 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, mlst be addressed to box 
Boston, Registered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register. 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discoutinue and uvtil payment of all arrearages jy 
mwmade. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
Grst subscription. be chan ze of date printed on the 
paper isa receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money Is re. 
ceived. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and‘to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-ottice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. ” 

2. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





Editors. 


PREMIUMS, (883. 
ag Every Subscriber, our Agent. 


$1. Cash Commission allowed to agents 
on each new subscriber at $250. On new 
club subscribers (5 or more), at $2, com. 
mission 50 cents each. On shorter periods 
in proportion. - 

For five ne w subscribers an excellent 


WATCH 





will be sent, postpaid by mail. 

The Life and Letters of L. Maria C hild, 
price $1 50, will be sent, postpaid (if pre 
ferred to money), on receipt of a new siul- 
sciiber at $2 50. 


TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 


The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the office of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, 


Boston: 
BOOKS. 


Pi 

Memorial of Angelina Grimké Weld.... 50 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. $10 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power 

CODLE ccccccsccccccccccccccsccccoscccce 86 10 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 

Blackwell, M. D.wscceccesceccecesesess 
Bubjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill 25 

TRACTS. 

Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 

by Wm. I. Bowditch....cesecseeeesees 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch 10 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill 9200 
Equal Rights for Women, by Geo. Wm. per 1 

CUrtid cc ccceseccescececeecevees or 5 cth 
Higher Education of Women, by T. W. each. 

Higginson ....ceccecsccccesceeeeseeesess 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming..... 75 cts. 





eeeeeeeee 


Wowunr Suffrage the Growth of Civilization per I 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform...+++ ¢ 5+ 9 ot, 
Woman Suffrage in the U. 8. Senate...... each. 


Does the Bible allow Women to Preach?.. 


LEAFLETS. 
1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
J. W. Bashford ...sccccsecccevcecsece 
2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr....+++++++ 
3. Independence Day for Women, by 
Judges Warren and Wallace......--++ | poafets 
4. The Nonsense of It, by ‘I’. Wentworth | 49 ots. 
Fliggimeon ....-+scecceerccvecsescecses per 10 
6. Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by H. B. Blackwell......-.sseeeeseees 
6-7. Wenes Suffrage Kesential to a True 
Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar.. 
8. Woman Buffrege in Wyoming; Thirteen 
Years’ Experience ....eceeeeeseeserees 


The leaflets are -u!d in assorted packages 
of one hundred each. Package No. 1 col 
sists of the four first mentioned; Package 
No. 2 of-the three last, or they may be had 
in single hundreds. Price ten cents pé 
hundred at WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 
fifteen cents per hundred, postpaid, by 
mail. Our friends are invited to call # 
the office and examine these publications. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


sent gratuitously by mail, for use in ob 





taining 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


ENGRAVINGS, Photogravures, 
ETCHINGS, Photographs, 
&c., de. 











Next R. H. White & Co. 





prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 5* 
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